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THE NEW YEAR. 
We present our readers below a tine alle: orical 
picture of Time’s progress ; the engraving is one 


of much merit, and is a worthy scene to com- 
mence the first pa re of our new volume, The 


New Year is seen advancing to its post of the 
present, while 185i is following the receding 
forms of its predecessors. The design is very 
artistic, and the engraving very perfect. The 
annual recurrence of New Year's day should be 
the period for the forming of good resolutions, 


and the purpose t0 keep them too, It is made 


the period of universal re-union, gifts-giving, 
and general rejoicing all over Christendom, and 
its celebration is as ancient as the Roman Em- 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE OLD YRAR AND THE COMING IN OF THE NEW YEAR. 


pire. With its incoming now we have com- 
menced to improve and beautify the Companion, 
giving it to our readers in a vastly beautified 
form, with everything new and perfect, and our 


paper much superior to that which we have used 
heretofore. The glad New Year! how merrily 


the words sound, and the cheerful cast of our 
picture of 1852 is but a faithful representation 
of the spirit of this period of the year. Im the 
following pages will be found stories particularly 
adapted to the very scenes represented herewith, 


stories that may exert a goodly influence upon 


the thoughtful reader, And, now ere we send 


forth this first number of the year, let us once 
more wish all ourfriends a Harry New Year! 
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CHAPTER LI. 


THE HUNTER—CAPTAIN LESAGE—A LIBERAL 
OFFER. 

Ir was the year 172-. Louisiana was then a 
In 1718, by the direction of 
de Bienville, fifty log huts had been erected on 
the west bank of the Mississippi River, to which 
the name of New Orleans had been given in 
compliment to the Duke of Orleans. Previous 
to that date, the site where the Crescent City 
now stands had been covered with a dense for- 
est, in which the red man hunted his game and 
reared his lodge. 

A few years had not greatly changed the as- 
pect of the new settlement. It only numbered 
about two hundred cabins, although it had be- 
come the seat of government—it having been 
transferred thither from Biloxi after considerable 
discussion in regard to the propriety of the 
measure. 

The population of New Orleans at the time 
we have chosen for the date of our story was 
composed of all kinds of people; not a small 
part of them being convicts shipped from France 
to hasten the settlement of the country, and to 
free prisons already overflowing. 

De Bienville, the governor, was a bold and 
humane man, much esteemed by those under 
his authority. 

With this brief description of the French set- 
tlement on the banks of the Mississippi, in 172-. 
we shall proceed at once to the opening scenes 
of our story. 

It was a mild evening in the latter part of 
June. The sunlight had fallen from the green 
leaves of the forest, and lingered no longer on 


French colony. 


the summits of the western hills. 

At that calm and delightful hour, the figure of 
aman might have been seen standing thought- 
fully upon the margin of Lake Ponchartrain—a 
beautiful sheet of water not far from the new 
settlement. In person he was tall and exceed- 
ingly muscular. Judging from his appearance, 
he had not seen less than thirty summers—sum- 
mers that had written lines of care upon his 
brow, and whose suns had left a deep brown 
upon his face. 

He could not have been called handsome, or 
even good-looking, for there was something sin- 
ister in his expression—the nether lip curled 
with too much pride, the eyes were too fierce in 
their glances, and the forehead seemed contract- 
ed into a perpetual frown. His curling beard 
(one might suppose) had been left entirely to 
nature from the period of its earliest develop- 
ment; and the same might be said, with some 
show of plausibility, in regard to his hair, which 
reached quite to his shoulders. 

The individual’s dress, to whom the reader's 
attention has been called. consisted of a hunting 
frock of dressed deer skin, breeches of the same, 
Indian moceasons, and a common foraging cap, 
probably manufactured by himself from the skins 
of the musk-rat, or the coon. 

A powder-horn ornamented with various de- 
vices, and a ball pouch, were suspended from 
his shoulders and hung at his side, where a hunt- 
ing-knife of large size was also visible. thrust 
beneath the leathern thong which encircled his 
waist. 

In his right hand the hunter held a double- 
barrelled rifle, which few men of the present de- 
generate age would wish to carry, on account of 
its great weight. 

Suddenly the listless attitude of the hunter 
changed. He had heard the sound of footsteps 
in the forest near him. 
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“Moran, I have been seeking you,” said a 
voice ; and the next moment a man of middling 
stature, wearing the uniform of a French officer, 
stood beside the person we have here been de- 
scribing. 

“ What is your wish ?” asked Moran, coldly. 

“ Moran,” returned the other, playing careless- 
ly with the hilt of his sword, * we have met be- 
fore on several occasions.” 

“My memory is very good, Captain Lesage ; 
you might have spared yourself the trouble of 
making that remark,” replied Moran, gruffly. 

“I am something of a physiognomist, my 
good friend,” continued Lesage. “I always 
make a study of the human face, in order to 
learn something of the character of its pos- 
sessor.” 

“And you have been studying me, captain ¢” 
said Moran, with a singular curl of the nether 
lip of which mention has already been made. 

“ You are right, Pierre Moran. I have studied 
you, and you are the very man I wish for under 
existing circumstances.” 

“Go on, Lesage,” returned Moran. 

“You are a bold and daring fellow ; blest with 
a determined will, a strong hand and steady 
nerves, and love adventures of all kinds.” 

Well.” | 

“If a man,” resumed Lesage, in an insinuat- | 


ing voice, “desired to have a bold and some- 
what difficult piece of work executed in a quick | 
and silent kind of way, vou would be the man to 
do it, provided that your services were compen- | 
sated in a liberal manner; that is, in proportion | 
to the risk incurred.” 

For a moment a deeper brown than usual 
was visible upon the forehead of Pierre Moran; 
but when Lesage looked up into his face for an 
answer. it had passed away. 


“You are very shrewd, captain,” said the 
hunter, with a smile. 
what you desire. 


* But go on; let me hear 
Speak without reserve.” 


“IT will do so,” returned Lesage. “ It is some- 
times the case, my worthy friend, that a person 
has an enemy; one whom he utterly despises.” 

“ That's very true, captain.” 

“Well; can you not conceive that a man who 
has such an enemy might possibly wish to—” 

“ Get him out of sight,” added Moran. 

“You comprehend me, exactly. I see that I 
have not mistaken my man. To be plain with | 
you, I have an enemy of this description, whom 
I wish to remove from my path. He is very 
dangerous ; he stands between me and my hopes 
and purposes. I have gold. Pierre Moran; you 
are a good shot!” 

Lesage paused and played nervously with 
his sword hilt. 

“I comprehend,” answered the hunter, biting 
his lip. 

“Name your reward,” added Lesage, in a 
voice less calm than that which he had at first 
assumed. 


| 


“ You wear a sword, captain; why not avenge 
your own wrongs, and save your gold?” said 
Moran, looking contemptuously at Lesage. 

“I do not choose to. There are many reasons 
that make me anxious to entrust my vengeance 
to the hands of another; and you are the man I 
have selected.” 

“You do me honor, Lesage,” replied the 
hunter, calmly. 

“The young man whose existence endangers 
my happiness, is in the habit of hunting about 
the borders of this lake.” 

“ His name, Lesage ?” 


“ T will whisper it, lest these trees should have 


it is and the captain whispered the 
name as he had promised. 

Did you hear?” 

“ Perfectly well, captain; but how am I to 
know him 

“That will be the easiest thing in the world. 
I will describe him. He is six feet in height, 
well formed, straight as an arrow, lithe as an In- 
dian, and the ladies call him handsome. He is 
poor as a beggar, and proud as a prince. His 
complexion is dark, his eyes are black, his hair 
of the same color, and it is barely possible that 
a little native blood circulates in his veins. He 
mingles freely with the Indians, and seems to 
have some influence among them.” 

* You say he is fond of hunting ¢” 

“It is his principal employment. Te is quite 
as much at home in the woods as the aborigines 
themselves. 
a rifle, which may, for aught I know, be twin 
brother to your own. Do you think you should 
know him, Moran ?” 

. © Yes, captain.” 


ears 5 


He is an excellent shot. and carries 


“Well; that man stands in my way,” contin- 
ued Lesage, while his small gray eyes flashed 
with intense hatred. “ When you will assure 
me—and bring proofs of what you affirm—that 
he is removed from my path, two hundred 
pounds will be subject to your order.” 

* Liberal, upon my word !” exclaimed Moran, 
with another curl of that sinister nether lip. 

“Ts there more to say on this subject /” asked 
Lesage, anxiously. 

“No more, captain.” 

“Then we understand each other.” 

Perfectly.” 

“Two hundred pounds, Moran.” 

“T comprehend.” 

“Tt’s settled, then 

Entirely.” 

“You know where I am to be found ¢” 

“T do; good night.” 

* Aurevoir. Lhope we shall meet again soon.” 
And Lesage turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

“ Senseless idiot!” said the hunter to himself, 
when the form of Lesage had disappeared among 
the trees. “A physiognomist indeed! Smooth- 
tongued dissembler! for once you have reckon- 
ed without your host. When Pierre Moran im- 
brues his hands in the blood of his fellow-man, 
save in self-defence, may he never live to wash 
out the foul stain, but pass to judgment with all 
his sins upon his head. Go, Lesage, and find 
some other arm to slay one whom you dare not 
meet on equal terms. Pierre Moran can meet 
the red man two to one, and live through the 
fight ; he can bring down the panther at two 
hundred yards, or he can battle successfully with 
the howling wolf—but a murder he cannot do ;” 
and then he added in a lower tone, * it was well 
for him that he found Pierre Moran in a calm 
and patient mood.” 

With these words, the hunter shouldered his 
rifle and moved away along the margin of the 
lake. 
rays were reflected softly upon the glassy waters. 
Tempted by the calm beanty of Ponchartrain, 
Pierre Moran paused occasionally in his solitary 
walk, to contemplate its sleeping depths. 

At length he turned from the lake and entered 
a dark dingle upon the right. Finding a spot 
suitable for the purpose, he gathered dry sticks 
and leaves, and by means of some powder and a 
flint set the heap on fire; soon a bright blaze 
lighted up the dingle. 


The moon had arisen, and her silvery 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE SURPRISE—A PRISONER—THE RESCUE— 
THE WHITE ROVER. 

Prerre Moray laid down his rifle, spread his 
blanket upon the ground, and lighted his pipe. 
Seating himself by the cheerful blaze, column 
after column of the fragrant smoke went curling 
upward, and he watched the fantastic wreaths as 
they dissolved and disappeared in the air. 

Suddenly a majestic figure seemed to rise up 
out of the earth and stand beside Pierre Moran. 
The latter sprang to his feet and grasped his 
hunting-knife, for the foot of the intruder was 
planted firmly upon his rifle. 

“ What does the pale face do here ?” asked the 
intruder, in a stern voice. “ Does he not know 
that these great forests, these fair lakes, and 
these broad rivers belong to the red man ?” 

“The red man and the white are brothers,” 
replied Moran, calmly. 

“°Tis false!” exclaimed the Indian, fiercely. 
“They never were brothers, and they never can 


They are two distinct races of people, and 
the Great Spirit has placed eternal enmity be- 
tween them.” 

“ That matters little to me,” replied Pierre. 
“T ask no favors of white man or red. The for- 
est is my home, and I will not be driven from it 
though every tree conceal an enemy thirsting for 
my blood. If you came to intimidate me with 
great words, you will lose your labor; for the 
heart of Pierre Moran never pulsated with fear.” 

The Indian drew up his majestic figure to its 
greatest height; he raised his red hand and 
pointed his long fingers fixedly at Moran, while 
his eyes flashed like meteors. 

“Tis proudly spoken, bold pale face ; but it 
avails not—you are a prisoner.” 

* Who are you ?” asked Moran, impatiently. 

“Tam Onalaska, the leader of the allied na- 
tions,” replied the red man, with a kingly wave 
of the hand. “The hatchet is dug up and will 
never be buried. The Chickasaws are burning 
to avenge their wrongs ; they have communicat- 
ed the same contagious fire to the Choctaws, the 
Natchez and the Mobilians. In a few months 
the white man will be swept from the great val- 
ley of the Mississippi. 


be. 


Their cabin-fires will be 
extinguished forever, and their dwellings shall 
become heaps of ruins. The fate of the Long 
Knives* is sealed.” 

“ This is a new movement,” said Pierre, much 
wrought upon by the words of the proud chief- 
tain. 

“Onalaska has not been idle; he has been 
successful. The time has come to strike a blow 
which shall send terror to the hearts of the 
French dogs.” 

“Proud Indian, Pierre Moran is a French- 
man,” said the hunter, sternly. 

“ And a prisoner,” added the chieftain, with a 
grim smile. 

not true. 
oner. 


Ido not yield myself a pris- 
There is not a single arm that can con- 
quer Pierre Moran, in a hand to hand encounter, 
to be found between the source of the great 
river and its mouth.” 

As the athletic hunter spoke, he drew his 
knife from its sheath, and struck his left foot 
fiercely upon the ground a little in advance of 
the right. 

“Haughty savage, Pierre Moran is ready! 
Come on!” 

The Indian smiled scornfully. 

“TIT have only to shout the battle-cry of the 
Chickasaws, to bring an hundred warriors upon 
you,” he said, slowly. “Pale face, put back 
your knife ; to fight would be madness !" 

Moran replaced his knife in its sheath. 

“What do you intend to do with me?” he 
asked, fixing his dark eyes carnestly upon Ona- 
laska. 

* My warriors shall decide.” 

“LT thought I was talking with a great chief.” 
returned Pierre, contemptuously. 

“And so you are; but a wise leader will al- 
ways please his warriors when he can,” said the 
Indian. 

“Twill 
You 
are as strong and brave as any of your warriors, 


“Listen to me,” replied the hunter. 
tell you how we may decide this matter. 


Draw your hunting-knife and mect me on equal 
terms, foot to foot, breast to breast, and hand to 
hand. He that is vanquished in the fight, let 
him be at the mercy of his victor. Let your 
braves remain where they are, and not put 


forth their hands to decide the contest. Speak, 
Onalaska; is not the offer fair ¢” 
“No, it is not,” replied Onalaska. “I ama 


great war-chief—the leader of the allied nations, 
and you are without rank or titk—a_ nameless 
hunter. 
should I put it in peril, and thus endanger my 
great enterprise? The idea is foolish, and not 
to be thought of. Why should I risk so much 
when you are already in my power! Pale face, 
when you fight Onalaska, it must be in battle.” 

“ Listen once again, proud savage,” continued 
Pierre Moran. “If you will not meet me in the 
manner proposed, bring to me your mightiest 
warrior, and | will try my strength and skill 
with him in any way he may choose, and if I 
conquer I will be free.” 

For reply, the chief uttered the Chickasaw 
war-cry, and instantly an hundred painted war- 
riors showed their grim faces about the fire 
which the hunter had kindled. 

* The white hunter is a captive ; what will my 
braves do with him ¢” said Onalaska. 


My life belongs to my people, and why 


* The whites were frequently called “ Long 
Knives” by the Indians, on account of their 
swords. 
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There was a hurried consultation among the 
warriors. At length a chief stepped forward 
and said : 

* Let the pale face die according to the custom 
of the red man.” 

“ He has a brave heart,” said Onalaska. 

“Then he will die like a man, and not like a 
squaw,” replied the chief who had spoken. 

“Tle has never fought against our people,” 
continued Onalaska. 

“Let him perish then, before he slays any of 
our warriors, as other Frenchmen have done,” 
rejoined the chief. 

Onalaska said no more; he folded his arms 
and allowed his people to have their own way 
in regard to the captive. Preparations were in- 
stantly made to put him to death. He was 
bound firmly to a tree. Dry fagots were 
brought and heaped about him. A circle was 
formed around the condemned, and the death- 
dance celebrated. The dingle, so quiet an hour 
before, resounded with terrific shouts. 
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Pierre Moran prayed silently for strength and 
courage, and resigned himself to his fate. Sav- 
age eyes flashed upon him, and sharp steel 
blades menaced him. 

The stout heart of Pierre Moran sank within 
him. He beheld all the avenues of hope closed 
forever. 

A tall savage stepped forward, waving a fiery 
brand that was to light the pile. He shook the 
blazing fagot on high, and laughed in fiendish 
triumph ; then he fired the combustible heap in 
several places, and the flames leaped upward. 

At that fearful crisis, there was a sudden 
commotion among the warriors; they gave way 
to the right and left, and a young white man 
dashed quickly through the broken circle, hurled 
back the savage who held the burning brand, 
and scattered the blazing fagots like straws in 
all directions; then drawing a hunting-knife 
from his belt, he severed the bounds of Pierre 
Moran in an instant. 

The Chickasaws grasped their weapons and 
frowned angrily upon the white man. 

The deliverer of Pierre turned towards them, 
and waving his hand for silence and attention, 
addressed them as follows : 

* This man is my friend. If you are resolved 
upon his destruction, you must first slay me; 
for not one of you shall strike a blow at his life 
until you strike through my body. I appeal to 
your great chief. Onalaska, shall a man be 
slain because he protects-his friend !” 

“No!” thundered the of Onalaska. 
“You say the captive is your friend; it is 
enough. It never shall be said that Onalaska 
put to death the friend of the White Rover. 
The bold hunter is free.” 

“T thank you,” replied the daring youth, with 
a graceful wave of the hand; “ and if the great 
Onalaska should need a friend in the hour of ad- 
versity, he will know where to find one.” 

Pierre Moran's rifle was then restored, and 
his deliverer, taking him by the arm, hurried 
him away from the dangerous vicinage. 

With the kind reader's permission, we will 
briefly describe the young man who appeared so 
opportunely for the deliverance of the hunter. 

In person he was about the size of the latter, 
having the same powerful muscular develop- 
ment—that unerring sign of physical strength. 
He was dressed in similar style, also, and car- 
ried a double-barrelled rifle of equal length and 
weight; but farther than this, there was no re- 
semblance, for the face of Henri Deleroix was a 
model of manly beauty. His forehead was 
broad and high, his eyes dark and piercing, his 
lips finely chiselled, his teeth white and regu- 
lar, his nose faultless, and his cheeks ruddy with 
the blood of youth, though darkened from con- 
stant exposure or some other cause. Join to 
all these advantages, a commanding figure and 
a noble disposition, and some faint idea may be 
formed of our hero. 

Those generous qualities of heart and soul, 
those noble traits of character, ever desirable 
and ever to be coveted, we trust we shall be 
able to develop in the person of Henri Delcroix, 
in the course of our story, as time, space, and 
circumstances may require ; for, from these flow 
all human acts, whether good or evil. 

“You have rendered me an important service, 
young man,” said Pierre Moran, as they walked 
swiftly forward. 

“No more than common humanity demands,” 
replied Henri. 

“Spoken like a true man,” said the hunter. 


voice 


near the new settlement ?” 

“Sometimes it is near, at others afar off.” 
answered Deleroix, lightly. “At present, my 
home is wherever night overtakes me. I ama 
free denizen of the forest; a licensed wanderer 
among hills and mountains.” 

“A bold heart, truly. Pardon me if I ask 
your /” 

“Tam called Henri Deleroix by the French ; 
but the red man, not unfrequently, styles me the 
Rover. 


™| 


I can tell you but little of | 


my history. I was born in the great valley of | 


the Mississippi about the time of the first settle- 
ment at Biloxi. My early youth was passed 
mostly among the Indians, but, 1 was finally 
domiciled in the house of a good priest, who 
taught me to read and write. I remember a 
French woman, also, who seemed very fond of 
me, and taught me much that was useful. The 
priest is still living. He has recently taken up 
his residence at the new settlement, which they 
call New Orleans, and I am allowed to follow 
my own inclinations. This is about all I am at 
liberty to tell you of my own history.” 

“In return for your frankness,” replied the 
other, “ I willinform you that my name is Pierre 
Moran. Like you, my home is in the woods, 
for Iam a hunter. I am familiar with every 
acre of the country an hundred miles up the 
river. I know where the deer goes down to 
- drink; where the fox seeks covert; where the 

wolf prowls at night; and where the panther 

loves best to lie in wait for its prey. 1 know 
something of the Indian tribes, also, and of the 
habits of that strange people. When you de- 
sire the aid of a strong hand, and a hunter's 
friendship, give the preference to Pierre Moran. 

The service you have rendered me this night, 

makes me your friend forever.” 

L thank you for your manly proffers of friend- 
ship; for in these troublous times, true friend- 
ships are rare,” returned Deleroix, warmly. 


~ And real enemies too often found,” rejoined | 


Pierre. 

“Yes; and how much it is to be regretted,” 
said Deleroix, sadly. 

“ And now, while I think of it, permit me to 
whisper these words of warning in your ear: 

* Beware of Lesage !” 

Henri Delcroix started at the mention of Le- 
sage, as if a serpent had stung him. 

“You know that man, then?” he replied, 
turning suddenly and looking steadily at Moran. 

“Ido. 1 have, by some fatality, met him 
several times.” 

“Is he a friend of yours !” 

* God forbid!” said Pierre Moran, earnestly. 

“Then you are not pleased with him, Mon- 
sieur Moran 

“Lam not; and it is possible that the time is 
near when I will give you my reasons for dis- 
liking him. But now let us decide where we 
shall pass the rest of the night.” 

“Go with me to the settlement. Father Da- 
vion always has a spare bed for my friends.” 

“T accept the kind offer. I can already see 
the fires of New Orleans.” 

In a few moments, Henri Deleroix and the 
swarthy hunter stood in the midst of the minia- 
ture city. They entered a cabin not far from 
the spot where the old Cathedral now stands, 
and in a short time were wrapped in a profound 
slumber, forgetful of the toils and perils of the 
day. 


CHAPTER IL 


HELEN LEROWE—ADELAIDE—THE DECLARA- 
TION. 

Ir was the morning following the events de- 
tailed in our last chapter. It was quite early, 
for the sun still lingered upon the eastern verge. 

At that hour a female figure might have been 
seen walking hurriedly up the street, now known 
as Chartres street, That portion of her face 
which was not concealed by a veil, was sufficient 
to assure any one who might have any curiosity 
in relation to the subject, that she was quite 
youthful and exquisitely fair. 

She was well dressed, according to the style 
of that period ; but she was by no means indebt- 
ed to mere externals for that rare beauty of out- 
line, that graceful development of person, which 
was hers, and which could not fail to excite ad- 
miration in the most casual observer. So far 
as stature was concerned, she compared very 
well with the models of female perfection, es- 
teemed by classic minds in all ages of the world. 

Hers was that exalted and pure style of love- 


liness, pre-eminently caleulated to please and be- 
wilder all true admirers of beauty in woman. 

As she moved lightly onward, there was grace 
and poctry in every motion; not that received 
from art, but that borrowed from nature herself. 
The fair girl turned to the left, and entered a 
cabin, near the present site of the St. Charles 
Theatre. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle! you have come to sce 
us again in the day of our atiictions,” said a pale 
and interesting looking woman, as our heroine 
crossed the humble threshold. “ There are very 
few young and fair like yourself, who love to 
God will reward you, 
Mademoiselle Lerowe,” added the woman. 

* How is your husband ?” asked Mademoiselle 
Lerowe, kindly, throwing back her veil. 

* Louis is much better, thanks to your gentle 
ministration, but it was an ugly wound, Made- 
moiselle Helen,” replied the woman. 

* And how is Adelaide ?” 

* She will answer for herself,’ said a soft 
voice, and a young girl of about seventeen years 
appeared from an adjoining room. . 

“ You are looking rather pale this morning. 
You must go and walk in the openair. The air 
of a sick room does not agree with young bleod 
like yours, Adelaide,” rejoined Helen, studying 
the features of her young friend attentively. 

“T have known young ladies to have pale 
cheeks without inhaling the air of a sick room,” 
returned Adelaide, playfully. 

Helen Lerowe blushed, and placed her white 
fingers on Adelaide's lips. 

* For all your acts of kindness during my fa- 
ther’s severe illness, I thank you most sincerely, 
Mademoiselle Helen,” added Adelaide, in a more 
serious and carnest tone. 

* You may leave off the Mademoiselle, Ade- 
laide, and as for thanks, you need not say a word 
about them. You know that in future we are to 
be the best of friends,” rejoined Helen. 

“ You forget. Helen, that I am but a poor girl, 
oceupying a different position in life,” said Ad- 


visit the poor and needy. 


| elaide, meekly. 


* And you forget, Adelaide, that I am also but 
a poor girl, and nothing but the governor's 
ward. There is a great difference between a 
ward and a daughter, my good friend,” replied 
Helen. 

* But you are an inmate of the governor's 
house, and as kindly treated as if you were in- 
deed his daughter,” said Adelaide. 

“ Very true; and yet there are times when I 
feel but too painfully that I am not his daughter, 
but merely a dependant upon his bounty,” an- 
swered Helen, sadly. 

“Tam not certain that you ought to cherish 
such feelings, Mademoiselle Lerowe. We all 
know that his Excellency, De Bienville, is very 
fond of you.” 

* Heaven could not have confided me to the 
eare of a better man than De Bienville.” replied 
Helen, earnestly ; “but notwithstanding, there are 
moments when my heart feels the want of a 
mother’s love, and a father’s counsel.” 

While Mademoiselle Lerowe was speaking, 
the door was softly opened, and Henri Deleroix 
entered the apartment. His eyes rested upon 
the fair figure of Helen Lerowe. He recoiled a 
step, changed color, and seemed embarrassed. 
His confusion appeared contagious, for Helen 
blushed and was quite as much embarrassed. 

Henri bowed low, and said with tolerable 
grace : 

“It gives me pleasure to meet you here, Ma- 
demoiselle Lerowe. The object of your visit, I 
need not ask. It is a part of your nature to per- 
form acts of benevolence. I dare say that Mad- 
ame Ridelle and Adelaide will bear witness to 
what I have taken the liberty to affirm.” 

“And so will my husband,” said Madame 
Ridelle, warmly. 

“Tsee you are leagued together to confuse 
and overwhelm me with useless compliments,” 
replied Helen, with a smile. 

“Deserved praise is by no means useless, 
Mademoiselle Helen,” said Henri, respectfully. 

And then he added quickly, in order to change 
the subject, which he perceived was really annoy- 
ing to Helen: 

“How is Ridelle, this morning? May we 
soon expect to see him out again ?” 

“He is doing well, Monsieur Henri. His 
wounds are nearly healed. In a few days he 
says he shall be able to take the trail again, and 
punish the ‘treacherous Chickasaws,” answered 
Madame Ridelle. 

Helen turned to depart. 

“ Stay,” said the kind matron, with a signifi- 
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cant smile. 
vet.” 


~ Be seated; we cannot spare you 


“ Of course not,” added Adelaide, and with a 
gentle force, she compelled her to be seated. 

Madame Ridelle drew Deleroix aside, and 
whispered in his ear: 

“Improve your time, Henri. Don’t be faint- 
hearted. We will endeavor to give you ample 
opportunity. Just speak to her, and my word 
for it, she will not be angry.” 

Henri made no reply, but gave her a grateful 
look. 

“ Adelaide, did not your father call ?” added 
Madame Ridelle, after a moment's pause. 

Adelaide hastened to the bedside of her father. 
begging Helen to remain until she returned. 
Very soon Madame Ridelle followed her daugh- 
ter, who called to her. 
Lerowe and Henri were left 
An awkward silence ensued. 

* Mademoiselle Helen,” said Henri, seating 
himself at her side, “ condescend to listen to me 
a single moment, and if in that moment I offend 
you, it will be the unhappiest of my whole life. 
I have never yet presumed to tell you with my 
lips what I am convinced your own penetration 
discovered long ago in my actions, viz., that ] 
passionately love you. Yes, more than this ;— 
I worship—I adore you. But, beautiful Helen, 
these terms but imperfectly express my heart’s 
idolatry.” 

Henri’s voice trembled ; he hesitated, and then 
ventured to take Helen’s hand. 

“ Have patience with me, dear mademoiselle : 
hear what Ihave to say, and I will not soon 
trouble you with the story of my unhappy love 
again. I know that you are an angel of good- 
ness, and placed far above me in life. I cannot 
hope that you will ever become more to me than 
you now are: yet I have resolved to unburden 
my heart, in order that I might have a portion 
of that gentle sympathy which you are wont to 
bestow upon all the unfortunate.” 

Again Henri’s emotions overpowered him. 
Helen's eyes were full of tears, and she trembled 
excessively. 

“ Cease to speak thus, I entreat of you,” she 
said in a voice nearly inaudible. 

“I know it wounds your gentle nature to see 
me consumed with a hopeless passion,” contin- 
ued Henri, “ and I will trespass but little farther 
upon your time and patience. Ia extenuation 
of my folly, I would entreat you to remember. 
Helen, that I have known you from my boy- 
hood; that I was the companion of your earliest 
wanderings over the green hills of Biloxi; that 
Father Davion taught us to read from the same 
book; that he bade me love you as a sister: 
that you were surpassingly beautiful, and a heart 
less susceptible than mine might have loved you. 
At length you became a ward, or rather the 
adopted daughter of De Bienville. Thereafter 
you were gently nurtured, and a greater distance 
was placed between us in point of condition: 


Mademoiselle 
alone. 


but the mischief was already done. I had learn- 
ed to adore you, young*as you were, and your 
dear image was engraved upon my heart, never 
to be effaced. I still met you often, and you 
usually paused for a moment to speak kindly to 
your former associate and companion, and thus 
unc@nsciously nurtured my passion. Helen, is 
my presumption to be wondered at? Is it not 
a natural consequence of our former compan- 
ionship ?” 
“O, Henri, why will you thus misapprehend 
me. Ido not reproach you—I do not blame 
you,” replied Helen, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion. 
“Then you are not angry because I have 
spoken freely ; you do not too severely condemn 
my presumption !” exclaimed Henri, falling up- 
on his knees, and pressing the hand of Helen to 
his lips. 
“ Ah, Henri! how blind you have been,” she 
said, softly. 
A sudden and almost overpowering light 
flashed in upon the mind of Henri Delcroix. 
His brain seemed to stagger with the weight of 
the truth, which his senses had received. The 
blood rushed tumultuously to his face; his eyes 
sparkled with unnatural light;—he was dizzy 
with happiness. 
He bestowed upon Helen a thousand endearing 
epithets ; he did not cease to kiss her hand until 
he heard the footsteps of Adelaide. 
He arose from his knees with a face radiant 
with joy. 
“T have been indeed blind,” he said, in a low 

tone, “for you love me.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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EXPERIENCES OF A DEAF PERSON. 


I fainted one day from having. in a freak, put 
a musical snuff-box on my head. The delicious 
precision of the music, and the revival of the old 
clearness, after the muffled piece of confusion 
that instrumental music had been to me for some 
years, overcame me in a second of time. Tam sure 
that I heard that performance quite as well as 
any one could through the ear; and I have since 
clapped on my head every musical snuff-hbox I 
could lay hands on. You may like to know the 
following: When Thad become just deaf enough 
to have difficulty in catching the pitch of a piece 
of music, in the concert-room we attended, which 
had benches, with a long wooden rail to lean 
against, I could always get right by pressing 
my shoulder-blade against the rail only the pitch 
was always a third below. Finding this with mu- 
sic which I was familiar with. I soon got to al- 
low for it always, and so did very well for the 
time. As the deafness increased, I found all 
base sounds lose their smoothness, and come in 
pulses bearing upon the ear, and vibrating 
through the pit of the stomach, while. as yet. 
higher sounds were as formerly.—Atkins and 
Martinew’s Letters on Man. 


BALLOONING. 


A scientific gentleman, well advanced in vears, 
(who had “ probably witnessed the experiment 
of the restoration of a withered pear beneath the 
exhausted receiver of a pneumatic machine,”) 
was impressed with a conviction, on ascending 
to a considerable height in a balloon, that every 
line and wrinkle of his face had totally disap- 
peared, owing, as he said, to the preternatural 
distension of his skin; and that. to the astonish- 
ment of his companion, he rapidly began to as- 
sume the delicate aspect and blooming appear- 
ance of his early youth! These things are all 
self-delusions. A bit of paper or a handkerchief 
might cling to the outside of the car, but a pen- 
ny piece would, undoubtedly, fall direct to the 
earth. Wild birds do not return to the car, but 
descend in circles, till, passing through the 
clouds, they see whereabouts to go, and then 
they fly downwards as usual. We have no diffi- 
culty in breathing ; on the contrary, being “ call- 
ed upon,” we sing asong. Our head does not 
contract, so as to “cause “our hat to extinguish 
our eyes and nose; neither does it expand to 
the size of a prize pumpkin. —Monechald Words 
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KOSSUTH AT THE OPERA. 

One evening last week Governor Kossuth at- 
tended the Astor Place Opera House, to witness 
the performance of J] Puritani. He was accom- 
panied by Madame Kossuth, M. Pulszky, Ma- 
dame Pulszky, Count Bertram, Col. Berzenzcy, 
and other members of his suite. At about 6 1-2 
o’clock the Mayor and his lady{waited upon the 


SAN 


distinguished guest of the city at the Irving 
House, for the purpose of accompanying him. 
The Governor entered the house just as Bosio 
made her appearance i: the mad scene in the 
second act, when that amiable lady suddenly 
recovered her sanity and partially retired behind 
the side scenes. The audience rose en masse, 
greeting the great Hungarian with three times 
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BOUND FOR EXECUTION 


YI SPURIAL COMPANION, 


, SCENE FROM THE WHITE ROVER. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A MAIDEN THERE Is, 
Written for a young female relative, since become a bride. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


A maiden there is, and the queen of my song, 
Heigho! heigho! 

When the beaux buzz about her she says “ Get along, 
Heigho! heigho! 

Like the winds of the mountain, the waves of the sea, 

I’m wilful and wild, and my heart is still free, 
Heigho! heigho! 

O, I never can part with my dear liberty, 
Heigho! heigho!” 


For fun and for frolic she *s Momus’s own, 
Heigho! heigho! 

And as humorous mimic is wonderous grown, 
Heigho! heigho! 

She'll lisp with the fop, with the heart-stricken sigh, 

While merriment corners her arch-searching eye, 
Heigho! heigho! 

And she ’ll laugh at your love, if you venture to try, 
With heigho! heigho! 


Will Cupid subdue her? °tis hard to tell ; 
Heigho! heigho! 

She keeps her own counsel so truly and well ; 
Heigho! heigho! 

** Miss, I’m your adorer, come say the word ?”’ 

~ Pshaw! get off your knees, ‘tis really absurd!” 
Heigho! heigho! 

1m not one to be caught, 1 °ll live free as the bird, 
Heigho! heigho!”’ 


But time worketh changes unlooked for by all, 
Heigho! heigho! 

And there ne’er yet was maiden who had not a call, 
Heigho! heigho! 

A call she “d obey, with alacrity too, 

At the very first word, without waiting for two, 
Heigho! heigho! 

And to all her old notions she ‘d bid an adieu, 
With heigho! heigho! 

ilexandria, Va., January, 1852. 


Make not a servant a confidant, for if he find 
out that you dare not displease him, he will dare 
to displease you. 


three, given with a vigor which assured their 
earnestness. The Governor bowed gracefully 
and took his seat, as the target for innumerable 
opera glasses. After Kossuth’s presence the 
event of the evening was the ever popular duo, 
Seconi la tromba, which was rendered with a 
spirit and earnestness unusual for even Marini 
and Badiali. The truly glorious style of this 


KOSSOTH AT THE ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE 


performance, and the graceful waving of the 
Hungarian and American flags by the two ac- 
complished artists, brought down the house and 
produced anencore. After the performance, the 
whole party returned to the Irving House, where 
the mayor and his lady took their leave. The 
evening’s entertainment furnished great gratifi- 
cation to the audience. 
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SLEASOMWS PICTORIAL SOMPANION, 


FLOATING CHURCH FOR SEAMEN AND BOATMEN, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FLOATING CHURCH. 

The Floating’ Church was designed and 
built by a self-taught architect and builder 
of New York, Mr. Clement L. Denning- 
ton, for the Churchman’s Missionary As- 
sociation for the seamen of thefport of 
Philadelphia. The interior decorations 
were executed by H. and O. Flint, of 
Philadelphia, who painted in fresco the 
ceiling of the church of Our Saviour, in 
New York, which has been so much ad- 
mired asa work of art. The Floating 
Church is a great novelty and ornament 
in Philadelphia, where so few spires are 
to be seen; and located at the foot of one 
of the level streets, will be discerned at 
the distance of a mile in the centre from 
its locality. By the published documents 
of the association, the following gentle- 
men compose the board of managers, by 
whose efforts the edifice has been les 
assisted by benevolent individuals of that 
city, who feel an interest in the religious 
benefit of the class for whom it is intend- 
ed: Right Rey. Bishop Potter, D. D., 
James C. Booth, William C. Kent, John 
E. Collins, Isaac Welsh, George Calhoun, 
G. B. Mitchell, Edward L. Clark, T. R. 
Wuchere, Joseph Massey, Joseph E. Ho- 
ver, William G. Allen, James M. Aert- 
sen, George S. Twells. The chaplain in 
charge of the church is the Rev. Mr. Tra- 
pier, formerly a lieutenant in the navy, 
and now an ordained minister in the 
Episcopal Church. The building is firmly 
fastened on a substantial deck 38 feet by 
90, with guards extending 8 feet outside 
around it, and resting on two boats of 80 
tons each, placed ten feet apart, and 
strongly connected together. The church 
will seat 500 persons, and has a fine-toned 
organ and bell. The top of the spire is 
70 feet from the deck ; and the edifice is 
32 feet wide by 85 long, including the 
vestry. This church was designed espe- 
cially for the benefit of seamen and boat- 
men who frequent that port. The seats 
are all free. 


STATUE OF GUTEMBERG. 


The following engraving is from Mayence: it is a noble me~ 
morial to Gutemberg, the inventor of printing, or, at least one 
of those to whom that invention is ascribed with the greatest 
probability—for there are many claimants of the honor. The 
statue is a colossal one, in bronze, cast by Crozatier, of Paris, 


STATUE OF GUTEMBERG, AT MAYENCE 
from a model by Thorwaldsen. The ——_ is of marble, from 


the quarries of Lalm ; the four-faces bear bas-reliefs, in bronze. 
The statue faces the theatre, and is on one of the best sites in 
Mayence. Gutemberg, for so he is called generally (his proper 
name literally interpreted, is “ Gooseflesh”), was born in 1398, 
in a house that yet exists. 


ENCOUNTER WITH A WHALE. 

The ship Ann Alexander, Captain John S. 
Deblois, sailed from New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, June 1, 1850, for a cruise in the South Pa- 
cific for sperm whale. Having taken about 800 
barrels of oil in the Atlantic, the ship proceeded 
on her voyage to the Pacific. After reaching 
the grounds known as “ off-shore grounds,” the 
crew began to look &r whales. On the 20th of 
August, having attacked a whale, the enraged 
animal turned upon the boat, and, rushing at it 
with tremendous violence, lifted open its enor- 
mous jaws, and, taking the boat in, actually 


crushed it into fragments as small as a common- 
sized chair! Having picked up his men, the 
captain of the Ann Alexander gave the monster 
battle a second time. As soon as the whale per- 
ceived the demonstration being made upon him, 
he turned his course suddenly, and, making a 
tremendous dash at this boat, seized it with his 
wide-spread jaws, and crushed it into atoms, al- 
lowing the men barely time to escape his ven- 
geance by throwing themselves into the ocean. 
The crew then made their way to the ship. 
Soon after they gained the vessel. Capt. De- 
blois was at this time standing in the nigh-heads 


on the larboard bow, with craft in hand ready to 
strike the monster a deadly blow, should he ap- 
pear, the ship moving about five knots, when 
working on the side of the ship, he discovered 
the whale rushing towards her at the rate of 15 
knots. In an instant the monster struck the 
ship with tremendous violence, shaking her from 
stem to stern. Captain Debio mediately 
descended into the forecastle, and thcve, to his 
horror, discovered that the monster had struck 
the ship about two feet from the keel, abreast 
the foremast, knocking a great hole entirely 
through her bottom, through which the water 


PESTRUCTION OF A WHALEBOAT FROM THE SHIP ANN ALEXANDER OF NEW-BEDFORD. 


roared and rushed impetuously. Springing to 
the deck, he ordered the mate to cut away the 
anchors and get the cables overboard, to keep 
the ship from sinking. The ship was then sink- 
ing very rapidly. The captain went into the 
cabin, where he found three feet of water; he, 
however, succeeded in procuring a chronometer, 
sextant and chart. He then came upon deck, 
ordered all hands into the boats; the ship was 
then on her beam-ends, her top-gallant-yards 
under water. They pushed off, and the ship 
sunk. On the following day they were picked 
up by the good ship Nantucket, of Nantucket. 
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ONS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE HUSBAND'S PRESENT. 
A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Ir was a bitter cold night on the twenty-fourth 
of December. The snow lay deep upon the 
frozen earth, and the bright moon, riding half 
way up the heavens, letit a erystalline lustre to 


the scene. In the high road,a short distance 


from a quiet, reposing village, stood the form of 


a human being. His garments were scant and 
tattered, by far insufficient to Keep out the biting 
frost : his frame shook and trembled like the ice- 
»ound boughs of the weeping willow that grew 
near him, and his face, as the moonbeams now 
danced upon it, exhibited all the fearful foot- 
wints of the demon, Intemperance. Poor, 
wretched, debased, he looked, and such, in truth, 
he was! 

Before him, at the end of a neatly fenced and 
trellised enclosure, stood a small céttage. It 
was elegant in its Simple neatness, and just such 
an one as the humble lover of true comfort and 
joy would seek for a home. The tears rolled 
down the bloated cheeks of the poor inebriate 
as he gazed upon the cottage, and at length, as 
he clasped his hands in agony, he murmured : 


“QO, thou fond home of my happier days, thou 
lookest like a heaven of the past. Beneath thy 
roof I was married to the idol of my soul, and 
within thy peaceful walls, God gave to me 
two blessed children. Then peace and plenty 
were mine: and love and joy were mine. My 
wife—God bless her gentle soul—was happy 
then, and my children—may Heaven protect 
them—laughed and played in gleesome pleasure. 
Gladness smiled upon us then, and every hour 
was a season of bliss. But I lost thee, as the fool 
loseth his own salvation! Six years have passed 
since the demon that I took to my heart drove 
us from your sheltering roof. And those six 
years! O, what misery, what agony, what sor- 
rows, and what degradation have they not 
brought to me and my poor family! Home. 
health, wealth, peace, joy and friends are gone— 
all, all gone! ©, thou fatal cup—no, I will not 
blame thee! It was I. J who did it! Yearafter 
year I tampered with thy deadly sting. when I 
knew that destruction lurked in thy smiles. But 
iat,” and the poor man raised his eyes to heav- 
en as he spoke, “there is room on earth for an- 
other man—and I will be that man !” 


and 
and 


Within the only apartment of a miserable 
almost broken-down hovel, sat a woman 
iwo children—a boy and a girl. The cold wind 
found its entrance through a hundred crevices, 
ind as its biting gusts swept through the room, 
the mother and her children crouched nearer to 
the few embers that still smouldered upon the 
hearth. The only furniture were four poor stools, 
a ricketty table, and a scantily covered bed; 
while in one corner, nearest to the fire-place, 
was a heap of straw and tattered blankets, which 
served as a resting-place for the brother and sis- 
ter. Part of a tallow candle was burning upon 
the table, and by its dim light one might have 
secn that wretched mother’s countenance. It 
was pale and wan, and wet with tears. The 
faces of her children were both buried in her lap, 
and they seemed to sleep peacefully under her 
prayerful guardianship. 

At length the sound of footsteps upon the 
snow-crust struck upon the mother’s ears, and 
hastily arousing her children, she hurried them 
to their lowly bed, and hardly had they crouched 
away beneath the thin blankets, when the door 
was opened, and the man, whom we have al- 
ready seen before that pretty cottage, entered 
the place. With a trembling, fearful look, the 
wife gazed up into her husband's face, and seem- 
ed ready to crouch back from his approach, 
when the mark of a tear-drop upon his cheek 
caught her eve. Could it be, thought she, that 
that pearly drop was in truth a tear! 
haps a snow-flake had fallen there and melted. 


No—per- 


Once or twice. Thomas Wilkins seemed upon 
the point of speaking some word to his wife, but 
at length he turned slowly away and silently 
undressed himself, and soon after his weary 
limbs had touched the bed he was asleep. 

Jong and earnestly did Mrs. Wilkins gaze 
upon the features of her husband after he had 
fatien asleep. There was something strange in 
his manner—something unaccountable. Surely 


he had not been drinking: for his countenance 


had none of that vacant, wild, demoniac look 
that usually rested there. His features were 
rather sad and thoughtful. than otherwise ; and 
—QO, heavens! is it possible ’—a smile played 
about his mouth, and a sound, as if of prayer, 
issued from his lips while yet he slept! 

A faint hope, like the misty vapor of ap- 
proaching morn, flitted before the heart-broken 
wife. But she could not grasp it—she had no 
foundation for it; and with a deep groan she 
She went to her children, 
and drew the clothes more closely about them ; 
then she knelt by their side, and after imprinting 


let the phantom pass. 


upon their cheeks a mother’s kiss, and uttering a 
fervent prayer in their behalf, she sought the re- 
pose of her pillow. 

Long ere the morning dawned, Thomas Wil- 
kins arose from his bed, dressed himself and left 
the house. His poor wife awoke just as he was 
going out, and she would have called to him, 
but she dared not. She would have told him 
that she had no fuel, no bread—not anything 
with which to warm and feed the children; but 
he was gone, and she sank back upon her pillow 
and wept. 

The light of morning came at length, but 
Mis. Wilkins had not risen from her bed, nor 
WAG her children crawled from out their resting- 
place. A sound of footsteps was heard from 
without, accompanied by a noise, as though a 
light sled were being dragged through the snow. 
The door opened, and her husband entered. He 
laid upon the table a heavy wheaten loaf, a small 
pail, and a paper bundle; then from his pocket 
he took another paper parcel, and again he 
turned towards the door. When next he enter- 
ed he bore in his arms a load of wood; and 
three times did he go out and return with a load 
of the same description. Then he bent over the 
fire-place, and soon a blazing fire snapped and 
sparkled on the hearth. As soon as this was 
accomplished, Thomas Wilkins bent over his 
children and kissed them; then he went to the 
bedside of his wife. and, while some powerful 
emotion stirred up his soul and made his chest 
heave, he murmured : 

“ Kiss me, Lizzie.” 

Tightly that wife wound her arms about the 
neck of her husband. and, as though the love of 
years were centered in that one kiss, she pressed 
it upon his lips. 

~There—no more.” he uttered, as he gently 
laid the arm of his wife from his neck: * these 
things I have brought are for you and our chil- 
dren ;” and as he spoke he left the house. 

Mrs. Wilkins arose from her bed, and trem- 
blingly she examined the articles upon the table. 
She found the loaf, and in the pail she found 
milk; one of the papers contained two smaller 
bundles—one of tea, and one of sugar, while in 
the remaining parcel she found a nice lump of 
butter. 

*O,” murmured the poor wife and mother, as 
she gazed upon the food thus spread out before 
her, “whence came these? Can it be that 
Thomas has stolen them? No, he never did that! 
And then that look! that kiss!—those kind, 
sweet, sweet words! O, my poor, poor heart, 
raise nota hope that may only fall and crush 
thee !” 

“ Mother,” at this moment spoke her son, who 
had raised himself upon his elbow, “ is our fath- 
er gone 

* Yes, Charles.” 

“QO, tell me, mother—did he not come and 
kiss me and little Abby this morning 7” 

“Yes, yes—he did, he did!” cried the mother, 
as she flew to the side of her boy and wound 
her arms about him. 

“ And mother,” said the child, in low, trem- 
bling accents, while he turned a tearful look to 
his parent's face, “ will not father be good to us 
once more ¢” 

That mother could not speak—she could only 
press her children more fondly to her bosom, 
and weep a mother's tears upon them. 

Was Lizzie Wilkins happy as she sat her 
children down to that morning’s meal? At 
least, a ray of sunshine was struggling to gain 
entrance to her bosom. 


Towards the middle of the afternoon, Mr. 
Abel Walker, a retired sea-captain of some 
wealth, sat in his comfortable parlor engaged in 
reading, when one of his servants informed him 
that some one at the door wished to see him. 

“Tell him to come in, then,” returned Walker. 

“ But it’s that miserable Wilkins, sir.” 

“Never mind,” said the captain, after a mo- 


ment’s hesitation, “show him in. Poor fellow.” 


he continued, after the servant had gone, “I 
wonder what he wants. In truth I pity him.” 

With a trembling step and downeast look, 
Thomas Wilkins entered Captain Walker's par- 
lor. 

* Ah, Wilkins,” said the old captain, ~ what 
has brought you here ?” 

The poor man twice attempted to speak, but 
his heart failed him. 

“Do you come for charity ?” 

“No sir,” quickly returned Wilkins, while his 
eyes gleamed with a proud light. 

~ Then sit down and out with it,” said Walk- 
er, in a blunt, but kind tone. 

~ Captain Walker,” commenced the poor man, 
as he took the proffered seat, “1 have come to 
ask you if you still own that little cottage be- 
yond the hill.” 

“T do.” 

And is it occupied 

“No.” 

“Ts it engaged 

“No,” returned the captain, regarding his vis- 
itor with uncommon interest. “But why do 
you ask !” 

“ Captain Walker,” said Wilkins, in a firm, 
and manly tone, even though his eyes glis- 
tened and his lips quivered, * I have been poor 
and degraded, deeply steeped in the dregs of 
poverty and disgrace. Everything that made 
life valuable, I have almost lost. My wife and 
children have suffered—and O! God only knows 
how keenly! I have long wandered in the path 
of sin. One after another the tender cords of 
friendship that used to bind me to the world 
have snapped in sunder; my name has become 
a by-word, and upon the earth I have been but a 
foul blot. But, sir, from henceforth, I am ¢ 
man! Up from the depth of its long grave. I 
have dragged forth my heart, and love still has 
its home therein. I have sworn to touch the 
fatal cup no more; and in my heart there is no 
lie! My wife and my children shall suffer no 
more for the sins they never committed. I have 
seen my old employer at the machine-shop, and 
he has given mea situation, and is even anxious 
that I should come back; and, sir, he has even 
been kind enough to give me an order in ad- 
vance for necessary articles of clothing, food 
and furniture. To-morrow morning I commence 
work.” 

“And you come to sce if you could obtain 
your cottage back again to live in ” said Capt. 
Walker, as Wilkins hesitated. 

“ Yes sir—to see if I could hire it of you,” re- 
turned the poor man. ; 

* Wilkins, how much can you make at your 
business {” bluntly asked the old captain, with- 
out seeming to heed the request. 

“My employer is going to put me on to job 
work, sir; and as soon as I get my hand in, I 
can easily make from twelve to fourteen dollars 
a week.” 

“ And how much will it take to support your 
family ¢” 

“ As soon as I get cleared up, I can easily get 
along with five or six dollars a week.” 

“Then you might be able to save about four 
hundred dollars a year.” 

“T mean to do that, sir.” 

A few moments Capt. Walker gazed into the 
face of his visitor, and then he asked : 

“ Have you pledged yourself yet !” 

“Before God and in my heart, I have; but 
one of my errands here was to get you to write 
me a pledge, and have it made to my wife and 
children.” 

Captain 
wrote out 
trembling, 
signed it. 

“ Wilkins,” said the old man, as he took his 
visitor by the hand. “I have watched well your 
countenance, and weighed your words. I know 
you speak truth. When I bought that cottage 
from your creditors six years ago I paid them 
one thousand dollars for it. It has not been 
harmed, and is as good as it was then. Most of 
the time I have received good rent for it. Now, 
sir, you shall have it for just what I paid for it, 
and each month you shall pay me such a sum 
as you can comfortably spare until it is all paid. 
I will ask you for no rent, nor for a cent of in- 
terest. You shall have a deed of the estate, and 
in return I will take but a single note and mort- 
gage, upon which you can have your own time.” 

Thomas Wilkins tried to thank the old man 
for his kindness. but he only sank back into his 
chair, and wept like a child; and while he yet 
sat with his face buried in his hands. the old 


Walker sat down to his table and 
the required pledge, and then, in a 
but bold hand, Thomas Wilkins 
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man slipped from the room. And when at 
length he returned, he bore in his hand a neatly 
covered basket. 

~ Come, come,” the captain exclaimed; ~ cheer 
up. my friend. Here are some tit-bits for your 
wife and children—take them home ; and be- 
lieve me, Wilkins, if you feel half as happy in 
receiving my favor as I do in bestowing it, you 
are happy indeed.” 

~O God!—God will bless you for this, sir!" 
exclaimed the kindness-stricken man: “and if I 
betray your confidence, may I die on the instant!" 

“Stick to your pledge, Wilkins, and { will 
take care of the rest,” said the old captain, as 
his friend took the basket. “If you have time 
to-morrow, call on me, and I will arrange the 
papers.” 

As Thomas Wilkins once more entered the 
strect his tread was light and easy. A bright 
light of joyousness shone in every feature, and 
as he wended his way homeward, he felt in every 
avenue of his soul that he was once more # 
man! 


The gloomy shades that ushered in the night 
of the thirty-first of December had fallen over 
the snow-clad earth. Within the miserable 
dwelling of Mrs. Wilkins there was more of 
comfort than we found when first we visited her, 
but yet nothing had been added to the farniture 
of the place. For the last six days her husband 
had come home every evening, and gone away 
before daylight every morning and during that 
time she knew that he had drunk no intoxicating 
beverage, for already had his face begun to as- 
sume the stamp of its former manhood, and ev- 
ery word that he had spoken had been kind and 
affectionate. To his children he had brought 
new shoes and warmer clothing, and to herself 
he had given such things as she stood in imme- 
diate need of; but yet, with all this, he had been 
taciturn and thoughtful, showing a dislike of all 


| questions, and only speaking such words as 


were necessary. The poor, devoted, loving 
wife began to hope! And why should she not ? 
For six years her husband had not been thus be- 
fore. One week ago she dreaded his approach ; 
but now she found herself waiting for him with 
all the anxiety of former years. Should all this 
be broken? Should this new charm be swept 
away? Eight o'clock came, and so did nine 
and ten, and yet her husband came not! 

* Mother,” said little Charles, just as the clock 
struck ten, seeming to have awakened from a 
dreamy slumber, “isn't this the last night of the 
old year?” 

“ Yes, my son.” 

“ And do you know what I’ve been dreaming, 
dear mother? I dreamed that father had brought 
us New Year's presents, just the same as he used 
to. But he wont, will he? 
now !” 


He's too poor, 


“No, my dear boy. we shall have no other 
present than food; and even for that, we must 
thank dear father. There, lay your head in my 
lap again.” 

The boy laid his curly head once more in his 
mother’s lap, and with tearful eyes she gazed 
upon his innocent form. 

The clock struck eleven! The poor wife 
was yet on her tireless, sleepless watch! But 
hardly had the sound of the last stroke died 
away ere the snow-crust gave back the sound of 
a footfall, and in a moment more her hasband 
entered. With a trembling fear she raised her 
eyes to his face, and a wild thrill of joy went to 
her heart as she saw that all there was open and 
bold—only those manly features looked more 
joyous, more proud than ever. 

“ Lizzie,” said he, in mild, kind accents, “ [am 
late to-night, but business has detained me, and 
now I have a favor to ask of thee.” 

“Name it, dear Thomas, and you shall not 
ask a second time,” cried the wife, as she laid 
her hand contidently upon her husband's arm. 

* And you will ask me no questions ?” contin- 
ued Wilkins. 

* No, I will not.” 

“Then,” continued the husband, as he bent 
over and imprinted a kiss upon his wife’s brow, 
“T want you to dress our children for a walk, 
and youshall accompany us. The night is calm 
and tranquil, and the snow is well trodden.—— 
Ah! no questions! Remember your promise !” 

Lizzie Wilkins knew not what this all meant, 
nor did she think to care; for anything that 
could please her husband she would have done 
with pleasure, even though it had wrenched her 
very heart-strings. Ina short time the two chil- 
dren were ready ; then Mrs. Wilkins put on such 
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articles of dress as she could command, and soon 
they were in the road. The moon shone bright, 
the stars peeped down upon the earth, and they 
seemed to smile upon the travellers from out 
their twinkling eyes of light. Silently Wilkins 
led the way, and silently his wife and children 
Several times the wife gazed up into 
her husband's countenance ; but from the strange 
expression that rested there, she could make out 
nothing that tended to satisfy her. 

At length, a slight turn in the road brought 
them suddenly upon the pretty white cottage, 
where, years before, they had been so happy. 
They approached the spot. The snow in the 
front yard had been shovelled away, and a path 
led up to the piazza. Wilkins opened the gate 
—his wife tremblingly followed, but wherefore she 
knew not. Then her husband opened the door, 
and in the entry they were met by the smiling 
countenance of old Capt. Walker, who ushered 
them into the parlor, where a warm fire glowed 
in the grate, and where everything looked neat 
and comfortable. Mrs. Wilkins turned her gaze 
upon the old man, and then upon her husband. 
Surely, in that greeting between the poor man 
and the rich, there was none of that constraint 
which would have been expected. They met 
rather as friends and neighbors. What could it 
mean ¢ 

Hark! the clock strikes twelve! The old 
year has gone, and a new, a bright-winged cycle 
is about to commence its flight over the earth! 

Thomas Wilkins took the hand of his wife 
within his own, and then drawing from his 
bosom a paper, he placed it in her hand, re- 
marking as he did so: 

“ Lizzic, this is your husband's present for the 
new year !” 

The wife took the paper, and she opened it. 
She realized its contents at a glance; but she 
could not read it word for word, for the stream- 
ing tears of a wild, frantic joy would not let her. 
With a quick, nervous movement she placed the 
priceless pledge next her bosom; and then, with 
a low murmur, like the gentle whispering of 
some heaven-bound angel, she fell half fainting 
into her husband's arms. 

* Look up, look up, my own dear wife,” utter- 
ed the redeemed man, “ look up and smile upon 
your husband ; and you, too, my children, gath- 
er about your fathet—for a husband and a father 
henceforth I will ever be. Look up, my wife. 
There —Now, Lizzie, feel proud with me, for 
we stand within our own house! Yes, this cot- 
tage is once mere our own; and nothing but the 
hand of death shall again take us hence. Our 
good, kind friend here will explain it all. O, 
Lizzic, if there is happiness on earth, it shall 
henceforth be ours! Let the past be forgotten, 
and with this, the dawning of a new year, let us 
commence to live in the future.” 

Gently the husband and wife sank upon their 
knees. clasped in each other's arms ; and clinging 
joyfully to them, knelt their conscious, happy 
children. A prayer from the husband’s lips 
wended its way to the throne of grace ; and, with 
the warm tears trickling down his aged face, old 
Captain Walker responded a heartfelt “ Amen.” 

* * * * 

Five vears have passed since that happy mo- 
ment. Thomas Wilkins has cleared his pretty 
cottage from all encumbrance, and a happier, or 
a more respected family do not exist. And Liz- 
zic—that gentle, confiding wife—as she takes 
that simple paper from the drawer, and gazes 
again and again upon the magic pledge it bears, 
weeps tears of joy anew. Were all the wealth 
of the Indies poured out in one glittering, blind- 
ing pile at her feet, and all the honors of the 
world added thereto, she would not, for the 
whole countless sum. give in exchange one sin 
gle word from that pledge which constituted her 
Husnanp’s Present. 


followed. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, THE POET. 


Montgomery was educated at the Moravian 
Establishment at Fulneck, England, and strictly 
adhered to the tenets of the sect throughout his 
life. He was employed in boyhood by Mr. 
Gales, father of Joseph Gales, of the National 
Intelligencer, who was then a bookseller in 
Sheffield; and he imbibed from Mr. Gales po- 
litical sentiments of a liberal character, which 
afterwards subjected him to much persecution. 
As editor of a radical paper called the Sheftield 
Iris, he incurred the displeasure of the English 
Government in George the Third’s time, and 
was prosecuted, tried. found guilty of sedition, 
and sentenced to imprisonment in York Castle, 
where many of his poems were composed. La- 
ter in life, he abandoned polities, and applied 
himself exclusively to literary pursuits and the 
furtherance of various philanthropic movements. 
His peculiarity as a poet lies in the devotional 
spirit of his works.—.Veor Bedfor? Merenvy. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE NEW YEAR. 


BY FRANCIS A. DORIVAGE. 


Blithely moving, gayly smiling, 
Comes to us the bright New Year ; 
Scattering blessings all around hin, 
Full of hope, and full of cheer. 
Passing to the blue Pacific, 
From the stern Atlantic shore, 
As the white-winged dove of promise 
Moved with tidings glad of yore. 


From a sterner mission comes he 
To the natives of the east ; 

Vultures there their beaks are whetting 
For the gory battle-feast. 

Thrones are tottering, crowns are shaking, 
And the nations mutter low 

Words of menace, words of vengeance, 
Arming for the coming blow. 


Austria trembles in his palace, 
Trembles, too, the ice-throned czar ; 
Shakes the feeble Roman sovereign 
At the menaces of war. 
Magyar, Croat and dark Italian, 
Rhineland German, fair-haired Slave, 
Raise their voices at the altar, 
“ Freedom, or a bloody grave!” 


This the work they are preparing, 
This the welcome of the year ; 
Not the gush of festal music, 
But the clash of shield and spear. 
Once again, predestined Europe, 
Torn shall be thy bleeding breast ; 
Then the sword, baptized in glory, 
In its sheath forever rest ! 
Boston, Mass., January, 1852. 


Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR: 


THE SAILOR'S RETURN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“T wisn youa happy New Year, Aunt Ash- 
ton, and you too, Mary,” said a rosy-cheeked, 
blue-eyed boy, bounding suddenly into the room, 
where Mrs. Ashton and Mary Allyne, a girl of 
eighteen, were sitting by a bright coal fire. 

“ And I wish you, not only one, but many, my 
dear Frank,” said Mrs. Ashton, putting her arm 
round him, and drawing him towards her. 

“ What a long time it is since last New Year's 
day,” said Frank. “Cousin William was here 
then,” he added, after a minute’s silence, while a 
shade of sadness passed over his features. 

Tears started to Mrs. Ashton’s eyes, at this 
allusion to her son. He had been a sailor ever 
since he was fourteen, and for two years, first 
mate of the good ship Althea, which had some 
time previously sailed for a port in the Mediter- 
ranean. His return had been daily expected for 
several weeks, when news came that the “ Al- 
thea” had been wrecked during a violent storm, 
and that all on board had perished. 

Mary Allyne, when Frank entered, had for a 
long time been sitting still and silent with droop- 
ing eyelids ; their long, dark lashes almost rest- 
ing on her cheeks, which were pale as marble. 
She did not even look up at his entrance; for 
having, with great effort, assumed an appearance 
of calmness, she seemed to be afraid that it 
would yield to the slightest movement. But 
when he mentioned that his cousin William was 
present the last New Year's day, a sudden flush 
crimsoned her cheeks, which quickly fading, left 
in its stead a deathlike pallor. Yet even then 
she rallied, aided by the strong desire she felt 
not to add to the affliction of Mrs. Ashton, who, 
when she noted the change in her countenance, 
hastily rose, and now stood bending over her 
with tearful eyes. Little Frank also stood by. 
weeping from sympathy. 

William Ashton and Mary Allyne had been 
attached to each other from early childhood. 
Neither of them had a hope ora wish which was 
not associated with the other. It was no won- 
der, then, when news came that the “ Althea” 
was wrecked, and all on board were lost, that 
her heart too seemed buried beneath the ocean 
wave. 

Mrs. Ashton and Mary exerted themselves to 
regain their former composure. They even did 
what they could to amuse little Frank, who, as 
a great treat, had been permitted to come and 
spend the day with them. He had, moreover, 
been William's pet, and resembled him as close- 
lv as if he had been his brother; circumstances 
which drew him still move closely to their hearts, 
on the present occasion. 

The noontide hour was near at hand, when a 


low knock was heard at the outer door.» Frank 
ran and opened it, and admitted Mr. Farland, a 
near neighbor. His countenance was grave, yet 
not so sad as might have been expected of one, 
who, they might naturally suppose, would sym- 
pethize with them in their affliction. A gleam 
of pleasure, as if in spite of himself, lurked in 


the corner of his eye, as he took the proffered | 


chair, which was placed near the comfortable 
fire, while the “happy New Year,” which he 
wished Mrs. Ashton, Mary and Frank, was in a 
voice decidedly cheerful. 

“Thave only come to bring compliments,” 
said he, after a short interval, during whieh he 
appeared to be turning something in his mind, 
which caused him no little perplexity. 

“ Compliments ?” said Mrs. Ashton, in a voice 
indicating surprise. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Farland. “TI have just parted 
from a young friend of mine, who would like to 
dine with you, if you have no objections.” 

“T cannot well refuse,” said Mrs. Ashton, 
“though neither Mary nor myself can be expect- 
ed, just at this time, to wish for the presence of 
any one, except our familiar friends.” 

“Of course not,” replied Mr. Farland. “The 
person in question is a familiar friend—a very 
dear friend.” 

“O, if it was only cousin William !” exclaim- 
ed Frank. 

° Well, it is cousin William—William Ash- 
ton. There, I might have known I couldn't do 
it, when I promised to break it to you cautious- 
ly. I was a fool for undertaking it. But there,” 
he added, by way of consolation to himself, “ it 
cannot be, that knowing he is alive will be as 
bad to bear, as believing him to be dead.” 

“Where is he? Have you seen him?” said 
Mrs. Ashton, as soon as the sudden revulsion of 
her feelings from grief to joy would permit her 
to speak. 

“Yes, Ihave seen him—he is at my house, 
and—” 

“T was at your house, but am here now!” said 
a well-known and a well-beloved voice. The 
next moment William Ashton had stepped for- 
ward into the room. 

Then followed tears and smiles, and all those 
lively and somewhat tumultuous manifestations 
of feeling natural on such an oceasion. Even 
Mr. Farland, famed for being staid and unex- 
citable, and who thought it wrong to indulge in 
any strong ebullition of feeling, drew his coat- 
sleeve across his eyes, saying, as he did so: 

“Well, I declare now, who would have 
thought ?” 

It was some time ere questions were answered, 
as well as asked. When this came to be the 
case, young Ashton told them, how by severe 
indisposition he was prevented from sailing in 
the ship Althea; a cireumstance to which he 
owed the preservation of his life, the statement 
in the paper having been perfectly correct. 

“ How glad I am that you have come home, 
cousin William,” said Frank, seizing a moment 
to get a word in edgewise, “for now we shall 
have a happy New Year—Aunt Ashton, and 
Mary, and you, and all of us.” 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE DEAD BABE, 


BY HONKY PROVERB. 


One year on earth, and short the space, 
Had finished the course of an infant’s race ; 
And little I deem it knew of earth, 

Its vexing cares and fickle worth. 


The babe had wept, but it sweetly smiled 
As the music of heaven its soul beguiled ; 
Its thoughts were not allied to earth, 
Its sorrowful days and fleeting worth. 


They that loved the babe took it sweetly sleeping, 
And consigned it to Aurora’s keeping,* 

When the orient sky gave its blush to earth, 

And hid the babe, but not its worth. 


* It was the custom of the ancients to bury their young 
at morning twilight, for, as they strove to give the softest 
interpretation to death, so they imagined Aurora, who 
loved the young, had stolen ttiem to her embrace. 


THE PLEASURES OF TASTE. 


Since I have known God in a saving manner, 
painting, poetry and music have had charms 
unknown to me before. I have received what I 
suppose is taste for them, or religion has re- 
fined my mind and made it susceptible of im- 

ressions from the sublime and beautiful. 0, 
ow religion secures the heightened enjoyment 
of those pleasures which keep so many from 
God, by their becoming a source of pride — 
Henry Martyn 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
OUR ANGEL. 


BY FINLBY JOHNSON. 

We had a little angel once, 
Sent down by Him above, 
Upon whom we might shower 
Our share of earthly love. 
With eyes like sparkling sunbeams, 
With spirits blithe and free ; 
With lips just like the coral 
From out the boundless sea. 


She was a priceless treasure, 
‘The dearest thing on earth ; 
Whose sweet, young voice oft sounded 
In joyousness and mirth. 
But one cold day in autumn, 
We laid her down to rest ; 
Her pale hands meekly folded 
Upon her pulseless breast. 


We loved her, 0, how dearly, 
And never could control 
The waves of pure affection, 
Which over us would roll ; 
And passion’s fiery fingers 
Across our heart-strings swept ; 
And as we saw her fading, 
How bitterly we wept! 


But though she now is crumbling, 
And mingling with the duat ; 
Though now she has departed, 
She ’s still the same to us. 
She is not dead, but sleepeth 
Where flowers soon shall spring ; 
While her spirit has ascended 
On free and snowy wing. 


But oft to us she cometh, 
In visions of the night ; 
Arrayed in bridal garments, 
Of spotless, purest white. 
And oft to us she singeth 
Ifer songs of praise and love ; 
And beckons us to follow 
Her to the realins above. 


We know that she is near us, 
Wherever we may roam ; 

We know that she will guide us 

Unto our heavenly home. 

Therefore we shall not sorrow, 

Our tears shall fall no more ; 

For she shall stand to greet us, 

On God’s ambrosial shore ! 

Utica, N. Y., January, 1852. 


WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH OLD RAGS. 


There is a church actually existing near Ber- 
gen, which can contain nearly one thousand 
persons. It is circular within, octagonal with- 
out. The relievos outside, and the statues 
within, the roof, the ceiling, the Corinthian cap- 
itals, are all of papier-mache, rendered water- 
proof by saturation in vitriol, lime-water, whey, 
and white of egg. We have not yet reached this 
audacity in our use of paper; but it should 
hardly surprise us, inasmuch as we employ the 
same material in private houses, in steamboats, 
and in some public buildings, instead of carved 
decorations and plaster cornices. When Fred- 
erick the Second of Prussia set up a limited 
papier-mache manufactory at Berlin, in 1765. he 
little thought that paper cathedrals might, within 
a century, spring out of his snuff-boxes by the 
slight-of-hand of advancing art. At present, we 
oldfashioned English, who haunt cathedrals 
and build churches, like stone better. But there 
is no saying what we may come to. It is not 
very long since it would have seemed as impos- 
sible to cover eighteen acres of ground with 
glass, as to ereet a pagoda of soap-bubbles ; vet 
the thing is done. When we think of a psalm 
sung by one thousand voices pealing through 
an edifice made of old rags, and the universal 
element bound down to carry our messages with 
the speed of light, it would be presumptuous to 
say what can and what cannot be achieved by 
seience and art, under the training of steady old 
Time.—Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. | 
ACROSTIC. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Firm in thy purpose, steadfast in its aim. 
Round thee is circling high and well-earned fame ; 
Ensuring for thy future proud success, 
Drawn from the fount of freedom and the press. 
Bach in his turn some monument may raise. 
Round which may gather fame or fortune’s rays ; 
Tf intellect lay not the topmost stone, 
Can earthly honors for its loss atone ? 
Knowledge is power, and yields the palm to none 


Gleaner amidst life's fields of richest lore, 
Let pure integrity its wealth explore ; 
Ever as now, ambitious to give forth 
All that excels in purity and truth ; 
Striving to gain of worth the highest meed, 
O may thy wishes and thy plans succeed, 
No cloud to mar, no barrier to impede! 
Cohassett, Mass., January, 1852. 


There are many things that are thorns to our 
hearts until we have attained them, and enven- 
omed arrows when we have. 
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{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR, 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 
The moon rode high in a cloudless sky, 
On the last night of the year, 
Flinging off rays from her silver shield, 
Far over a pure and snow-white field, 
Where the squadron winds both charged and wheeled, 
And coursed on their circuit drear. 


The moon was bright, yet there gleamed a light 
Through a distant latticed pane, 

Burning, burning all brightly awhile, 

Then fading away like a dying smile. 

As if the moon could its gleam beguile, 
Then steadily blazing again. 


In a cabined room, where a cloud of gloom 
Tlalf stifled all the air, 
Sat a pallid woman beside a child, 
And while she kept stitching she faintly smiled 
On the upturned face—so meek, so mild, 
As it were some angel there. 


The work must be done by the morrow’s sun! 
Who knoweth it better than she’? 
So her needle she plies with a sudden start, 
In the hope to but finish her weary part,— 
And she feels a pang in her widowed heart 
Of the deepest misery. 


The angel-child hath once more smiled 
In the face of her mother dear ; 
And her arms are thrown out for a close embrace, 
As if she, poor child, could for once efface 
The line on the heart that was left by the trace 
Of a burning, burning tear. 


By the morrow’s sun the work was done, 
And through the latticed pane 
There streamed a single golden ray, 
Across the pallet where they yet lay ; 
Mother and child had passed away 
From the night to day again! 
Riverside, Ct., January, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. | 
CHIMES OF THE HEART. 
A STORY OF MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
Lawrence MELVILLE was a medical student 
of distinguished talent and indomitable energy— 
a handsome, frank young fellow, and very pop- 
ular with his associates. Sometimes during his 
hours of leisure, he was noted for extravagant 
gaicty and humor; at others, a black cloud of 
melancholy settled upon his brow, and with- 
drawing from his companions, he gave himself 
His comrades 
knew not the reason of this, nor could they de- 
vise any reasonable cause that should so depress 


up to reflection or secret sorrow. 


young Melville. 

But we may draw the curtain and show the 
reader the story of the young student's heart. 
Lawrence Melville was subject to the tyranny of 
a very capricious father, resident in Maine, who, 
though immensely rich, scarcely allowed his son 
money enongh to pay his most necessary ex- 
penses, thereby cramping his genius and com- 
pelling him to win every foot of his way by a 
desperate struggle. 

To increase his troubles, Lawrence had fallen 
in love with a pretty and worthy, but poor voung 
girl of Boston, who painfully earned her living 
by her needle. 
thrown on the hard world to struggle for a pre- 
Though 
she occupied a miserable room in a little alley 
leading out of Hanover street, yet her taste and 
delicate contrivance rendered the interior of her 
little room as charmingly neat and striking as 
that of a Parisian grisctte. 

The lovers rarely met, and these few inter- 
shadow of their 


Mariam Foster was an orphan, 


carious existence at a very carly age. 


views were clouded by the 
worldly circumstances; but they were young 
and hopeful, and there was a possibility of hap- 
pines: for them in the future. Lawrence trusted 
that when he should receive his diploma, his 
father’s behaviour towards him might change, 
and his heart might soften towards his only son. 

This hope was destined to disappointment. 
On completing his studies with honor, he wrote 
to his father, acquainting him with his success: 
and relating to him the story of his love for Ma- 
riam. Old Melville immediately wrote a pe- 
remptory answer, speaking lightly of his college 
honors. and censuring his engagement, and re- 
quiring him to abandon all thoughts of Mariam 
and to return home at once. Lawrence did not 
A stern sense 
of filial duty induced him to separate from her 
he loved so tenderly, but he did so with the 


hesitate to obey the summons. 


assurance that he would sce her again in six 
months. conjuring her to keep her heart. and for 


his sake to take the most faithful care of herself 
until then. And realizing a small stim by the 
sale of some of his books, he paid the poor girl's 
rent, unknown to her, and departed. 

It was midsummer when Mariam was thus 
left alone in the world. But few of the sweet 
influences of nature are felt by the poor children 
of toil, immersed in the iron heart of a great 
city. Mariam’s window looked upon a blank 
wall, and the surrounding houses were tall and 
squalid, and their battlements and chimneys 
reached so high, that they shut out all but a 
glimpse of the blue sky overhead. Yet the poor 
young sewing-girl knew that it was summer, for 
she could sit at the open window, and the vio- 
lets bloomed on the little box upon the sill, and 
there was a gladder tone in the song of her 
canary. 

So Mariam toiled on, hopefully, trusting to 
lay by a littke money against the approach of 
the bitter winter season. But sickness inter- 
rupted her efforts, and one of her employers 
failed and retired to a splendid villa in the 
country, in debt to a score of women as poor as 
Mariam. It was hard, but the poor girl had no 
redress ; and to increase her distress, she received 
no tidings from her lover, not a line, not a word, 
If Lawrence was 
false, then there was nothing left for which to 
live. 


to cheer her drooping spirits. 


It was Christmas eve. Mariam wandered 
shivering, wrapped in her scanty cloak, through 
the brilliantly lighted streets of Boston. ‘To the 
poor and wretched, nothing is more keenly pain- 
ful than the spectacle of gaicty and rejoicing. 
It seems as if all this mirth were a mere mock- 
ery of individual suffering. 
of the promenaders, the glare of the gas lamps, 


The ringing laugh 


the parade of rich presents in the shop windows, 
the piles of luscious and tempting wares at the 
confectioner’s, all increased the morbid agony 
of her soul. 

She hurried away from this sphere of light 
and gaicty, and almost unconscious of the di- 
rection of her steps, found herself traversing the 
old bridge to Charlestown. It was a bitter, bit- 
ter night. The foot walk was just crusted with 
ice and snow, a keen wind swept cuttingly along, 
the stars looked down coldly and hardly, as if 
they were adamants glancing from the firma- 
ment. Mariam paused at the draw, and bend- 
ing over the railing, looked down into the dark 
still water below. 

How silently and swiftly it sped beneath her 
feet—the reflected stars whirled madly in the 
strong eddies. Here and there aheavy block of 
ice, detached from some huge mass, spun round 
and round with a dizzy rapidity which showed 
Thoughts to 
which she had ever been a stranger, darted 


the resistless power of the tide. 


through the bewildered brain of the poor girl! 
Pale faces seemed to look up to her from the 
waves, pale hands to beckon, * Come, sister!” 
Those pale lips seemed to say, “ Here is peace, 
here is eternal quiet; there is no rest like that 
of the grave !” 

“Teome! I come!” she cried aloud, vielding 
to the fascination, “ Rest, rest is all I ask !” 

Her right foot was already on the first rail, 
her cloak thrown back, when a strong hand was 
She turned and uttered a 
Lawrence Melville stood behind her! 
Stretching forth her hands towards him, her lips 


laid upon her arm. 
faint ery. 


essayed to murmur his name, but the effort was 
vain, and the poor girl sunk into his arms insen- 
sible. When she revived, she found herself re- 
clining upon a sofa in an elegant apartment, 
warmed by a glowing fire, and Lawrence by her 
side. 

* Where am TI?!” she asked. 

“In safety, Mariam, in the —— Hotel,” he 
answered, * You are saved, and shall be happy 
Ihave come to wish you a merry Christmas !” 

“O! Tremember. It was vou who found me 
on the bridge ; how dreadful, how strange were 
my thoughts then !” 

“Yes, dearest, I was by God's providence 
driving into the city over the bridge, and saw 
I little 


thought who it was, until I saw your sweet face, 


some one about to do a desperate deed. 


Mariam.” 

~ But vou are very pale, Lawrence,” she said. 
“vou are dressed in black, too. What does it 
mean /” 

“T have been ill, quite ill, dearest,” he an- 
swered, “and J have but just buried my father 
In his last moments, he 
relented towards me, and 


after a long sickness. 
consented to our 
union.” 

“But why have vou never written to me. 


Lawrence ?” asked the gentle girl, through her 
tears of joy. 

“I wrote to you often,” he replied, * but alas! 
my father, whose mind was overclouded, inter- 
cepted and suppressed my letters. But let us 
not think of his errors, since he has fully re- 
pented and repaired them.” 

The gentle girl laid her head upon his breast, 
and he kissed her pale white forehead as he 
said : 

“Dear Mariam, I offered you my heart and 
Now that I 

Will you 


hand when I was a poor student. 
am rich and independent, I renew it. 
love me and be mine /” 

Mariam answered not by words, but, with the 
warm tear-drops coursing down her cheeks, she 
placed her hand in his whom she loved so dearly. 
Lawrence pressed her once more to his heart, 
and the bond was sealed. 

The chimes of the North Church bells, that 
merrily announced the advent of Merry Christ- 
mas, were not echoed by two happier hearts 
than those of Lawrence Melville and Mariam 
Foster; the out-door chimes but rang in unison 
with the chimes of their own hearts. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


LIFE. 
LY T. J. GROTJAN. 


All nature beats with an eternal pulse, 
In every altitude, in every clime ; 
Ages on ages roll, and still it throbs 
Strong and unwearied by the lapee of time. 


Mysterious life! antagonist of death! 
Conquered and conquering, in thy onward course 
Thou dost not pause, but with man’s latest breatin, 
Leap’st with his spirit in resistless force. 


The withered grass, the fetid sepulchre, 
The mouldering carcase, and decaying tree, 
Increase thy volume, and extend thy power, 
In slow and solemn strides, eternally. 


Almighty God! who art of life the source 
And from whom life perpetually springs ; 

Teach us to know more fully of this force 
Which permeates and vivifies all things : 


That we may learn from e’en the lowliest plant, 
Which on thy footstool rears its tiny head, 
That all the glory ’s thine, and life and death 
But humble agents, acting in thy stead 
Philadelphia, Pa., January, 1852. 


LISTON. 

Talking of paralysis reminds one of the death 
of Liston. Poor fellow! he had long outlived 
the active portion of his faculties ; and used to 
stand at his window by Hyde Park corner, sadly 
gazing at the tide of human existence which was 
going by, and which he once helped to enliven. 
Liston’s “face was his fortune.” He was an 
actor, though truly comic and original, yet of 
no great variety; and often got credit given 
him for more humor than he intended, by rea- 
son of that irresistible compound of plainness 


and pretension, of chubbiness and challenge, of | 


born. baggy, desponding heaviness, and the most 
ineffable airs and graces, which seemed at once 
to sport with and be superior to the permission 
which it gave itself to be laughed at. When 
Liston expressed a ream ed opinion, it was 
the most incredible thing in the world, it was so 
refuted by some accompanying glance, gesture, 
or posture of incompetency. When he smiled, 
his face simmered all over with a fondness of 
self-complacency amounting to dotage. Never 
had there been the owning of such a soft im- 
peachment. Liston was aware of his plainness, 
and allowed himself to turn it to account; but 
not, I suspect, without a supposed understand- 
ing between himself and the audience as to the 
superiority of his intellectual pretensions ; for, 
like many comedians, he was a grave man 
underneath his mirth,—thought himself quali- 
fied to be a tragedian, and did, in fact, now and 
then act in tragedy for his benefit, with a la- 
mentable sort of respectability that disappointed 
the laughers. I have seen him act in this sort 


| of way in Octavian, in“ The Mountaineers.”"— 


Leigh Hunt's Table Talk. 


CHIMNEYS. 

Not a ve8tige of a chimney is found in Hereu- 
lancum, nor is there any good reason to believe 
that they were known in ancient time. They 
had fires, however, and with them smoke, which 
seems to have escaped, in a somewhat primitive 
manner, “through a hole in the roof.’ It was 
a serious inconvenience to them, and, in order 
to get rid of it. they peeled the bark from the 
wood, soaked it in lees of oil, &c.. but all to no 
purpose. The oldest mention made of chim- 
neys as at present used, is ina Venetian mannu- 
script, which states that some were thrown down 
by an earthquake, in 1347, JE. In England 
they must have been introduced later, sinee Hol- 
inshed, who wrote in the sixteenth century, al- 
ludes to them more in anger, as among. the 
growing luxuries and corruptions of the age. 

In oriental countries. a brazier with a fire on 
it was carried wherever tire was wanted. and the 
smoke escaped in the best way it could. Fire- 
places and stoves were unknown.—//ome Gazette. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
A POETICAL EPISTLE 
TO THE READERS OF TILE FLAG AND COMPANION. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


I ‘ve often thought, my honest friends, 
A something to have sent ye.— Burns. 


Years have vanished, how J miss them! 
Like the tears of eve in June, 

When the morning sunbeams kiss them, 
Since I first have held commune 

With the throngs of various ages, 
Seattered through this wide, wide land, 

Who peruse these crowded pages, 
A discerning, countless band 


Years have flown, and many slumber 
In the churchyard lone and drear ; 
And among them I must number 
Friends, kind friends to me most dear! 
But they left true hearts beliind them, 
In which burns bright honor's flame ; 
May these stanzas happy find them, 
And recall to them my name. 


For I hail them all as brothers, 
Comrades on life's boisterous sea ; 
lave we not one common mother, 
And the self-same destiny ? 
Onward, onward we are sailing, 
Mystery’s clouds are o'er us hung ; 
Wintry winds are round us wailing, 
On what shore shall we be flung? 


Oft the clouds, that hover o'er me, 
Open for a moment brief, 

And | catch a glimpse before me, 
Of a land unknown to grief! 

Bright the azure skies are shining, 
Angels’ pinions glittering there ; 

And their fingers small are twining 
Wreaths I trust we all shall wear! 


Then the cloud so gloomy closes, 
Shutting the fair scene from view, 

Where the wearied heart reposes, 
That bright land we ‘re going to’ 

But undaunted, forward wending, 
Let us rest not by the way ; 

Well we know our steps are tending 
To the climes of endless day. 


Friends, kind friends, in love I greet ye— 
We have known each other long ; 

It hath been my lot to meet ye 
Often on the shores of song ; 

And your praises, oft repeated, 
Of my being form a part ; 

And the smiles my course have greeted, 
Flit like sunbeams round my heart! 


Fellow-writers—earnest workers 
In a great, a glorious cause, 
We will not be idle lurkers, 
Nor, though fools desire it, pause ! 
A great mission is before us, 
From the task we ‘ll not refrain ; 
Wintry clouds may gather o'er us, 
But the spring will shine again. 


Writers for these glorious papers ! 
Let us to the truthful tarn ; 
Life is like a glimmering taper, 
To the socket soon ‘t will burn 
But when chill the bleak December 
Of our year shall shivering come, 
May we then with joy remember, 
We have lighted some one home ' 
U.S. Ship Preble, January, 1852. 


DOCTOR'S VISITS, 


It is not only for the sick man, but the sick 
man’s friends, that the doctor comes. His pres- 
ence is often as good for them as for the patient, 
and they long for him yet more eagerly. How 
we have all watched after him! What an emo- 
tion the thrill of his carriage wheels in the street, 
and at length at the door, has made us feel! 
How we hang upon his words, and what a com- 
fort we get from a smile or two, if we can vouch- 
safe that sunshine to lighten! Who hasn't 
seen the mother prying into his face, to know if 
there is hope for the sick infant, that cannot 
speak, and that lies yonder, its little frame bat- 
tling with fever!’ Ah, how she looks into his 
eves! What thanks if there is light there ; what 
grief and pain if he casts them down and dare 
not say “hope! Or it is the house-father that 
is stricken. The territied wife looks on, while 
the physician fecls his patient’s wrist, smother- 
ing her agonies as the children have been called 
upon to stay their plays and their talk! Over 
the patient in the fever, the wife expectant, the 
children unconscious, the doctor stands as if he 
were fate, the dispenser of life and death; he 
must let the patient off this time: the woman 
prays so for his respite! One can fancy how 
awful the responsibility must be to a conscien- 
tious man: how eruel the feeling that he has 
given the wrong remedy, or that it might have 
heen possible to do better; how harassing the 
sympathy with survivors, if the ease is unfortu- 
nate—how great the delight of victory —N. 
Farmer. 


Whenever we drink too deep of pleasure. we 
are sure to find a sediment at the bottom of the 
cup. which embitters the draught we have 
quaffed with so much avidity. 
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PICTORIAL WHAWING BOOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE UNIVERSAL DECREE 


BY FRANKLIN HURLBUT. 


Thou shalt lie down, 0 man, beside the worm 
That nestled to the patriarchs; thy years shall flee, 
And thou thyself be lost: a toad shall turn 
Into thy soul's white palace ; he shall be 
Sole lord of its dominion: shrub and tree, 
(irass and flowers shalt thou nourish; time is time, 
But not to thee in sepulchres: sumptuously 
The worms shall eat of that which is not thine, 
A snake may hiss thy dirge, an owl thy knell may chime. 


The king, that man-leviathan ; the clown 
Whose coronet is mockery ; whose throne a tare ; 
Whose sceptre a dead fire-brand, to chalk the bound 
Of liberty and life, shall sleep together there 
Where pomp is dust! where all a monarch’s glare 
Js gone! the great and small, beneath oblivion’s hand, 
Adorn no reminiscence; the gay, the young, the fair, 
A nation’s pride, a mother's joy, alike shall stand 
Upon the verge of time, to fear a grave, or love a morning 
land. 


Aback, ye threatening vultures! come not now 


To mock life's feeble lamp: aback, repulsive death! 

Thou bundle of dry bones! I shall not bow 

Unto thy royal majesty, until life hath 

Drunk of ambition’s flame ; until the path 

Of glory opens o'er, around ; until the span 

That zones the universe flies from the wreath 

Of God's starred coronet! not then; no; for the Hand 
That builded the All-Temple, gave immortality to man! 


There is no death! perchance a quiet sleep, 

With meek illusion, steals o’er the falling sense 

Like a night slumber: transition quick as the far leap 

Of the red lightning! or through the cloud-woods dense 

Of the wild thunder! soft, quiet, deep, immense, 

The flow of thought! then, on the golden wing 

Of some good angel, like a flower to fall, and hence 

Among sweet fields and tinkling streams, where spices 
fling 

Their incense to the gale, to burst a seraph in the land of 

spring. 

Enfield, Ct., January, 1852. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


THE RUNAWAY MATCH: 


or, 


OVER-SHOOTING THE MARK. 


BY FRED HUNTER. 


A GREAT many years since, when bright-eyed 
and fair-haired lasses were not so plenty in New 
England as they now are, there dwelt in the 
town of P——, a pretty village, distant, then, 
some five-and-twenty miles from “ Market-town,” 
a peculiarly comely and graceful maiden, who 
had a peculiarly ugly and cross-grained but 
wealthy old father. 

Minnie was Danforth’s only child; and report 
said truly that she would be his sole legatee. 
The old man was a sturdy farmer, and was esti- 
mated to be worth full ten thousand dollars ; at 
that period, a very handsome fortune, to be sure. 

The sparkling eves and winning manners of 
Minnie Danforth had stirred up the finer feelings 

f the whole male portion of the village, and 
“er suitors were numerous; but her father was 
particular, and none succeeded in making head- 
way with him or her. 

In the meantime, Minnie had a true and loyal 
lover in secret! Who would have supposed for 
one moment that such a fellow would dare to 


look upon beauty and comparative refinement ? 
His name was Walker, or, as he was generally | 
called, Joe” —Joe Walker; and he was simply 
a furmer, employed by old Danforth, who had | 
entrusted Joe with the management of his place 
for two or three years. 

But a very excellent farmer, and a right good 
manager, was this plain, unassuming but good- 
looking Joe Walker. He was young, too, only 
twenty-three; and he actually fell in love with | 
the beautiful, pleasant, joyous Minnie Danforth, | 
his old employer's only daughter. But the | 
strangest part of the occurrence was, that. Min- | 
nie returned his love earnestly, truly, and frank- 
ly; and promised to wed him at the favorable 
moment. 

Things went on merrily for a time, but old 
Danforth discovered certain glances and atten- 
tions between them, which excited his envy 
and suspicions. Very soon afterwards, Joe 
learned the old man’s mind, indirectly, in regard 
to his future disposal of Minnie’s hand, and he 
quickly saw that his case was a hopeless one, | 
unless he resorted to stratagem; and so he set 
his wits at once to work. 

By agreement, an apparently settled coldness | 
and distance was observed by the lovers towards 
each other for five or six months; and the father | 
saw (as he believed), with satisfaction, that his 


previous suspicions and fears had been all pre- 


mature. Then, by agreement also between 
them, Joe absented himself from the house at 
evening ; and, night after night for full three 
months longer, did Joe disappear as soon as his 
work was finished, to return home only at late 
bed-time. ‘This was unusual, and old Danforth 
determined to know the cause of it. 

Joe frankly confessed that he was in love with 
a man’s daughter, who resided less than three 
miles distant; but, after a faithful attachment 
between them for several months, the old man 
had utterly refused to entertain his application 
for the young girl's hand. 

This was capital. Just what old Danforth 
most desired. This satisfied him that he had 
made a mistake in regard to his own child; and 
he would help Joe to get married and thus stop 
all further suspicions or trouble at home. So 
he said : 

* Well, Joe, is she a buxom lass ?” 

Yes—yes,” said Joe. That is, other folks 
say so. I'm not much of a judge myself.” 

“ And you like her !” 

“ Yes, sir—yes.” 

“Then, marry her,” said old Danforth. 

* But I can't—the father objects—” 

* Pooh!” continued Danforth, “ let him do so ; 
what need you care? Run away with her.” 

“Elope ?” 

“Yes! Off with you at once! If the gal 
will join—all right. Marry her, bring her here ; 
you shall have the little cottage at the foot of 
the lane; I'll furnish it for you; your wages 
shall be increased ; and the old man may like it, 
or not, as he will!” 


But— 

“ But me no buts, Joe. Do as I bid you; go 
about it at once; and—” 

“ You will stand by me !” 

“ Yes, to the last. Iknow you, Joe. You're 
a good fellow, a good workman, and will make 
anybody a good son, or husband.” 

“ The old fellow will be so mad, though.” 

“Who cares, I say? Go on quickly, but 
quietly.” 

“ To-morrow night, then,” said Joe. 

* Yes,” said Danforth. 

“Tl hire Colver’s horse—” 

“No you shan’t.” 

No ” 

“Tsay no. Take my horse—the best one, 
young Morgan; he'll take you off in fine style, 
in the new phaeton.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And as soon as you're spliced, come right 
back here, and a jolly time we'll have of it at 
the old house.” 

“ Her father will kill me!” 

“ Bah! He's an old fool, whoever he is; he 
don’t know your good qualities, Joe, so well as 
Ido. Don't be afraid; faint heart, you know, 
never won a fair woman.” 

“The old man will be astounded.” 

* Never mind, go on. Well turn the laugh 
on him. T'll take care of you and your wife, at 
any rate.” 

do it,” said Joe. 

“ You shall,” said Danforth ; and they parted 
in the best of spirits. 

An hour after dark, on the following evening, 
Joe made his appearance, decked in a nice new 
black suit, and really looking very comely. The 
old man bustled out to the barn with him, help- 
ed to harness young “ Morgan” to his new phae- 
ton; and leading the spunky animal himself into 
the road, away went happy Joe Walker in search 
of his bride. 

A few rods distant from the house, he found 
her, as per previous arrangement ; and repairing 
to the next village, the parson very quickly 
made them one in holy wedlock. Jove took his 
bride, and soon dashed back to the town of 
Pp—, and halted at old Danforth’s house, who 
was already looking for him, and who reecived 
him with open arms. . 

“Ts it done !” eried the old man. 

Yes—yes !” answered Joe. 

~ Bring her in, bring her in,” continued the old 
fellow, in high glee ; “ never mind compliments ; 
no matter about the dark entry ; here, here, Joe, 
to the right, in the best parlor; we'll have a time 
now, sure !” and the anxious farmer rushed away 
for lights, returning almost immediately. 

* Here's the certificate, sir,” said Joe. 

“Yes, yes—” 

“ And this is my wife,” he added, as he passed 
up his beautiful bride—the bewitching and love- 
ly Minnie Janforth ! 

* What!” roared the old file; “ what did you 
say, Joe—you villain, you scamp, vou ordacious 
cheat. von—von—vou-—" 


“It is truth, sir; we are lawfully married. 
You advised me to this course, you assisted me, 
you planned the whole affair, you lent me your 
horse, you thought me, last evening, worthy of 
any man’s child, you encouraged me, you pro- 
mised to stand by me, you offered me the cot- 
tage at the foot of the lane, you—” 

“IT didn’t! I deny it. You can’t prove it; 
you're a—a—a—” 

“ Calmly now, sir,” continued Joe. And the 
entreaties of the happy couple were at once 
united to quell the old man’s ire, and to per- 
suade him to acknowledge the union. 

The father relented at last. It was a job of 
his own manufacture, and he saw how useless it 
would be, finally, to attempt to destroy it. 

He gave in reluctantly ; and the fair Minnie 
Danforth was overjoyed to be duly acknowledged 
as Mrs. Joe Walker. 

The marriage proved a joyful one; and the 
original assertion of old Danforth proved truth- 
ful in every respect. The cunning lover was a 
good son and a faithful husband, and lived many 
years to enjoy the happiness which followed 
upon his runaway match; while the old man 
never cared to hear much about the details of 
the elopement, for he saw how completely he 
had overshot his mark ! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.| 


WOMAN. 
BY Miss MARY WOODVILLE. 


O tell me not that womap is weak, 

Let not thy lips such false words speak ; 
If the tear dims her beautiful eye, 
Search thee, and find the reason why. 


If he who gained her heart's first love, 
A traitor to that love doth prove ; 

If the tear stealeth down her cheek, 
Men scoff, and say, in love she ‘s weak. 


But watch when the strong man is bowed, 
When death in his cold icy shroud 

Wraps the loved form, no more to speak, 
Woman is strong, but man is weak. 


When fever burns his pallid brow, 
When sickness brings the loved one low, 
She ’ll watch his couch week after week, 
Nor tire, nor faint—is woman weak ? 


Should the world wrong him and defame, 
Speak with sneers and scoff his name ; 
Although her heart will almost break, 
She ‘Il shield him well—is woman weak ? 


Her heart is ever a downy nest, 

Where weary man findeth a home and rest ; 
The depth of her love is sometimes too strong, 
Weakness doth not to her belong. 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Sixty-nine years ago, the 4th instant, a party 
of adventurers from the Eastern States, after a 
long and toilsome journey, descended the Ohio 
River, and encamped upon the spot where New- 

rt Barracks now stand. They were separated 
‘or the several “stations” in Kentucky, and 
turned their steps through the wilderness, after 
pledging each other to meet on the same spot, 
or such of them as might survive, in fifty years 


from that day. ‘This agreement was made on 


the 4th day of November, 1782. In the year 
1832, on the 4th day of November, precisely fifty 
years after the time of the agreement, four of the 
old band met upon the spot to fullil the promise ! 
One of them was over ninety years of age ; and 
the rest were under threescore and ten. After 
remaining afew days, they turned their steps 
homeward—not through a wilderness, as they 
did half a hundred years before, but through 
scenes of busy life, and the hum of industrial 
millions ; nor did they promise another meet- 
ing, as that was an event fixed by a higher will ; 
and it has taken place! They are all dead !— 
National Intelligencer. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE PARTING. 


BY MRS M. 8. M. TAYLOR. 


0, 1 have striven to say farewell 
To thee, without one saddened feeling ; 
But though I strive my grief to quell, 
Tears from my eyes are slowly stealing. 
How I shall long thy voice to hear, 
When far away its tones are breathing ; 
And pine to view thy smile so dear, 
That smile so oft thy lips enwreathing. 


Though hard to part the ties so sweet, 

Which round our hearts have long been twining ; 
With promise we again may meet, 

The star of hope is brightly shining. 
I'll hide my tears within my heart, 

And, smiling, give the farewell greeting ; 
Thinking, that did we never part. 

We ne’er should feel the joy of meeting! 

Farmington Falls, Me., Jan., 1852 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
ALONE. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR. 


0, who that mournful little word, 

With careless heart has ever heard? 
Unmoved and cold, 
The tale it told, 

No sympathetic feeling stirred ? 


The burden of the stricken heart, 

When forced from all it loves to part ; 
A sad lament, 
To heaven sent, 

A word that can no joy impart. 


Too oft it tells of grief and woe, 
Man’s frequent heritage below ; 
Where guilt and shame 
A portion claim, 
In every sweetest hour we know. 


Of fond hopes gone, and bright dreams o'er, 
Of childhood’s pleasures never more 
To be tasted ; 
Of hours wasted 
In dull pursuit of ancient lore. 
Baltimer:, Md., January, 1852. 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 

The captain of a whaler, says Cheever, gives 
the following ‘account of an adventure which 
came very near being his last. In giving an ac- 
count of the accident and singular escape, he 
said that as soon as he discovered that the line 
had caught in the bow of the boat, he stooped 
to clear it, and attempted to throw it out from 
the chock, so that it might run free. In doing 
this he was caught by a turn round his left 
wrist, and himself dragged overboard. He was 
perfectly conscious while he was rushing down 
with unknown force and swiftness; and it ap- 
peared to him that his arm would be torn from 
his body, so great was the resistance of the wa- 
ter. He was well aware of his perilous condi- 
tion, and that his only chance of life was to cut 
the line. But he could not remove his right 
arm from his side, to which it was pressed by 
the force of the element through which it was 
drawn. When he first opened his eyes, it ap- 
— as though a stream of fire was passing 
vefore them; but as he descended it grew dark, 
and he felt a terrible pressure on his brain, and 
a roaring as of thunder in his ears. Yet he was 
conscious of his situation, and made several 
efforts to reach his knife. that, was in his belt. 
At last he felt his strength failing and his brain 
reeling, the line for an instant slackened; he 
reached his knife, and instantly that the line be- 
came again taut, its edge was upon it, and by a 
desperate effort of his exhausted energies, he 
freed himself. After this, he only remembered 
a feeling of suffocation, a gurgling spasm, and 
all was over, until he awoke to an agonized 
sense of pain in the boat—Littell’s Living Age. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. } 
APRIL VIOLETS. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Tis not the ralue of the gift, 
That friendship’s hand may tender ; 
is not a thing's intrinsic worth, 
(Though gems of rarest splendor), 
That calls the heart's best gratitude, 
Or wakes a deep emotion ; 
The simplest flower may be the gift, 
And claim a life’s devotion. 


A bunch of violets, culled when first 
The showers of spring unfold them, 
May be of small intrinsic worth, 
And fade while yet we hold them ; 
Yet are they types of modest truth, 
And may become a token, 
From friend to friend, of kind regard, 
That never shall be broken. 


These fragrant flowers which thou hast given, 
And I so fondly cherish, 
May, ere another morn shall rise, 
Before me fade and perish ; 
Yet are they sweet—their grateful sou/ 
No time or change can sever ; 
So lives the memory of thy gift, 
It breathes of thee forever. 
New York, January, 1852. 


QUEER. 

The most curious instance of a change of in- 
stinct is mentioned by Darwin. The bees car- 
ried to Barbadoes and the Western Islands 
ceased to lay up honey after the first year. They 
found the weather so fine, and the materials for 
honey so plentiful, that they quitted their grave, 
mercantile character, became exceedingly profli- 
gate and debauched, ate up their capital, and re- 
solved to work no more, and amused themselves 
by flying about the sugar houses and stinging 
the negroes —Eoston Banner. 


* Look up!” thundered the captain of a vessel, 
as his boy grew dizzy, while gazing from the 
top-mast. “Look up.” The boy looked up and 
returned in safety. Young man, look up, and 
you will succeed. Never look down and despair. 
Leave dangers uncared for and push on. If you 
falter, you lose. Look up. Do right and trust 
in God! 
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SUPERB STATE CARRIAGE FOR THE PERUVIAN REPUBLIC. 


SUPERB STATE CARRIAGE. 


the State Carriage which has just been designed 
and built for the Peruvian Republic, in London. 
Our illustration will convey an accurate idea of 
the symmetrical beauty of the carriage. The 
lower panels are painted a rich ultra-marine, and 
emblazoned with the arms of the Republic ; and 
the whole establishment is most beautifully and 
profusely ornamented with gold. 


a 


» 
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We present our readers with an engraviag of 


KOSSUTH AT CASTLE GARDEN. 

Below we give a view taken by our artist on 
the spot, representing Kossuth as he appeared 
addressing the New York militia at Castle Gar- 
den, a short time since. The number of troops 
was not far from 5000, and when they were all 
seated, with their various weapons, their regi- 
mental standards, their shining armor and their 
nodding plumes, they presented a most animat- 
ing sight. When the division was all, with ex- 


cellent discipline, arrayed in the order deter- 
mined on, they were requested by Gen. Hall to 
be seated and be silent. They were all covered, 
and made a fine display. The entrance of Kos- 
suth, leaning on the arm of Gen. Sandford, took 
place amidst a silence which was very striking, 
the order having been given that no demonstra- 
tion should be made until the distinguished 
stranger should have been introduced. Advanc- 
ing to the front, and facing each other (Kossuth 


wearing an elegant dress sword, suspended from 
a golden belt), Gen. Sandford said—* Gentlemen 
of the first division: I present to you Louis 
Kossuth, Governor of Hungary!” At this the 
whole division arose, and, uncovering, gave 
round after round of enthusiastic cheers. It was 
a most moving scene, indeed. Gen. Sandford 
then introduced in their order, to Kossuth, the 
brigadier generals, each of whom, in turn, intro- 
duced his separate command by regiments. 


KOSSUTH ADDRESSING THB MILITARY FROM CASTLE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 
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GLEASOLYS PICTORIAL DRAWING-RODW COMPANION. 


r RE DE RICK al. EASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 
CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
Aimee Lemoyne: or, The Refugee,’ a story by Mrs. 
M. E. Roprnson. 
“The Pearl Divers or, The Bag of Gold,” a tale of the 
xea and shore in by F. CLInton BARRINGTON. 
= Fred Lawrence's A venture, a sketch of his country 
days,’ by Miss Sanan M Howe. 
* A Sketch of Humor,’ Uncre Tory. 
is the Merry Christusis Night.’ verses, by P.M. 
* A Daughter's Influence,’ verses, by Piiza FRANCES 
Moriarty. 
* Memories of Boston,”’ verses, by E. Curtiss 
ULS.N. 
* Eveline,” verses, by F.C. S. 
“My Heart is on the Ocean,” lines, by J. ALrorp. 
Beauty,” verses, by Lucy Linwoon. 
* Give me a Home,” lines, by Geo. CANNING TELL. 
* To a Lost One.” verses, by Owen G. WAnnen 
The Dying Giri,” verses, by CAROLINE A. LLAYDEN. 
Lord’s Supper,” lines, by Joun Russet. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A tine original winter scene, representing one of the 
Cambridge omnibuses passing the church in Bowdoin 
Square, in a snow storm. 

An emblematical design, representing January, and its 
prospects, with poctical letter-press. 


A very accurate and artistic likeness of Louis Napoleon, 
who has lately startled all Europe by his boldness and 
success. 


An illustration of M. Petin’s design for rial naviga- 
tion, by which he hopes to navigate the air at will. 


A fine maritime picture, giving a representation of the 
Egyptian screw propellor steam frigate, ‘* Sharkie.”’ 


An accurate likeness of the English tragedian Gustavus 
Vaughan Brooke, as he lately appeared in the character 
of Othello, at New York. 


A very beautiful and interesting scene representing 
Castle Carden, New York, from the river. 

An excellent and accurate view of the city of Sandusky, 
Ohio, a fine picture of the growing West. 


A spirited and lively picture representing the Boston 
bucks racing on the * Neck,” in their fancy sleighs. 


A series of scenes representing the winter costume of 
the British troops, in Canada. First regulation winter 
dress of Officers of the Line; regulation dress of the 
Highland Piper; officers of the 7ist Highland Light In- 
fantry ; officer, sergeant and private of the 71st High- 
land Light Infantry; officers and privates of the Royal 
Artillery. 

A portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the well known and 
popular lecturer, now in this city. 


A spirited and characteristic picture, representing the 
late arrival, at New York, of the Steamer Cherokee, with 
her motley group of passengers and their baggage, consist- 
ing of live animals, birds and the like. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

We have issued No. 1 of volume 7th of the 
Flag, in a beautiful new dress, new heading, and 
new emblematical designs, as well as presenting 
other improvements in its arrangements. The 
paper is, as heretofore, well filled, and running 
over with original miscellany, wit and humor, 
and most enjoyable reading for the million. 
The new volume of this long established and 
universally popular weekly will be an improve- 
ment upon its predecessors, and we are resolved 
that it shall fully merit the unequalled patron- 
age it has enjoyed for a period of six years. By 
reference to the imprint of the Flag, in another 
column, it will be seen, that though of the mam- 
moth size, we furnish it at the lowest rates. 
Subscribe early, in order to secure the numbers 
complete, and commencing with the first chap- 
ters of the new original novelette. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

We have already announced in a former 
number that we will bind the past volume of the 
Drawing-Room Companion in cloth, with gilt 
back, ornamented sides, and full index, and il- 
lumined title-page, for one dollar each, which is 
less than one-half that would be charged by any 
bindery in the country. Persons handing in 
their files at this office, or at the following agen- 
cies, can have them done as above. S. French, 
151 Nassau, corner of Spruce street, New York ; 
A. Winch, 116 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 
Burgess, Taylor & Co., 111 Baltimore street, 


Baltimore; R. E. Edwards, 115 Main street, 
Cincinnati; J. A. Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of Fourth 
and Chesnut streets, St. Louis; S. Ringold, 99 
Third street, Louisville, Ky. 


J. E. Durivace, Esq., of the Alta Californi- 
an, gave us a grip of his hand, a few days since. 
Mr. Durivage is in this vicinity on a visit. 


YANKEE PEDLERS. 

We have often thought that these itinerant 
merchants deserve a place in history as the pion- 
eers of civilization ; for their rounds are not con- 
fined to New England alone, but extend wher- 
ever, in the mighty territory of the stars and 
stripes, the hardy settler has hewn a pathway 
for his wagon. It is by their agency that the 
rich products, the rare improvements, the choice 
fancy articles and fine arts of the East are in- 
troduced into the backwoods, before commerce 
has penetrated those distant regions, and ware- 
houses have arisen in the reclaimed wilderness. 
The Yankee pedler must be a man intimately 
acquainted with “ human nature ;” and his man- 
ners must be of that flexible kind which adapts 
itself to all ages, both sexes. and to all condi- 
tions. He must be grave and respectful with 
the clergyman, intelligent and polite with the 
squire, shrewd with the lawyer, jovial with the 
publican, frank and insinuating with the farmer, 
and full of flattery and devotion with the girls. 

What a microcosm is the interior of some of 
these pedlers’ carts! Thimbles, history of the 
United States, maple sugar, fine-tooth combs, 
wool cards, paregoric, shoe-brushes, linen, soft 
soap, life of Gen. Jackson, jacknives, bracelets, 
toothpicks, ear-rings, moral philosophy and glass 
cement. “Confusion worse confounded” here 
meet tegether in a heterogeneous mass. Some 
individuals devote themselves to a particular 
article: one man is a faithful follower of old 
Father Time, and deals only in clocks. Much 
dreaded is he by many who fear him, distrust 
him, yet patronize him. Another deals in con- 
fectionary; he is a favorite with the girls, with 
whom he drives sharp bargains while the “old 
man” is absent in the “field;” a present of an 
ounce of snuff wins the heart of the “ old lady.” 

The tin pedler, who barters his wares for rags 
in lieu of money, is a man in very bad repute 
among housewives; and yet somehow or other 
he contrives to do a thriving business. “The 
horrid tin pedler,” as he is called, rarely calls at 
a house without effecting his object; and many 
a lovely housewife’s side-board would look grim 
and dismal, were it not replenished and rendered 
glittering by the visits of the tin pedler. Shrewd, 
calculating, cunning and overreaching as they 
are apt to be, yet the pedler is not without his 
good qualities and benefits to the housewife. 
His life is not a life of ease—he is subject to 
many vicissitudes ; and to bear up under all, he 
must be a resolute and enterprising man. He 
must also be a man of character; for if he deals 
dishonestly, he will very soon run out his routes, 
and come to the end of his chain. 

We are inclined to think that pedlers, as a 
class, have been unjustly condemned by the 
community. The tricks of a few individuals 
have been charged on the entire class, whereas 
the truth probably is, that there is no more 
unfair dealing among the pedlers, than among 
any other class of tradesmen. Many flourishing 
dealers have commenced life in the humble char- 
acter of pedlers. 


TIME’S TRANSIT. 

So cighteen hundred and fifty-one has depart- 
ed this life, and been “ decently buried” in the 
tomb of its long line of predecessors, and now 
welcome Fifty-two. Your hand, good sir, and 
may we soon be better friends. But what have 
you in store for us? Ah, that’s the question !— 
good or ill? What is locked up in the coming 
twelve months, that time will duly reveal to us # 
It is a very natural question for one to ask, and 
yet how few among us would lift the veil, if he 
could, and behold the long perspective of a year 
in advance! 


blindness to the future '!—kindly 


“Thee each may fill the circle marked by heaven.” 


There are a thousand happy reasons that at 
once suggest themselves to the mind, as whys 
and wherefores thet we should not possess fore- 
knowledge. Even foreseen joy would rob us of 
that glorious pleasure, hope; and could we know 
of the sorrows that sooner or later must beset 
us, we should suffer from those evils long before 
they come. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 


thereof.” 


Tne Crip or THe Bar: or, The Old Sail- 
or’s Protege. This capital novelette, just com- 
pleted in the Flag of our Union, from the pen 
of Sylvanus Cobb, jr., is now issued in a book 
form, and may be had at the periodical depots 
throughout the country. It is one of our best 
nautical stories. 


OURSELVES. 

We commence a second voiume with the 
present number of our Pictorial, and cannot 
avoid expressing a little of the honest pride that 
we feel in having successfully demonstrated that 
there is sufficient taste and liberality in this 
country to support a first-class illustrated paper. 
The amount of capital required to carry on such 
a paper would sound almost fabulous if put 
down in round numbers, and the anxiety of 
mind and incessant care requisite to perfect and 
keep in order each department. is of the most 
arduous character. 

The number which we issue herewith. form- 
ing number one of volume second, we flatter our- 
selves is deserving the praise of all. 

It will be seen that the paper we use is of the 
finest quality—satin surface; and it is a sample 
of what we have contracted for throughout the 
entire volume. To print engravings well, the 
very best of material in the paper is necessary, 
and the surface must be very delicate and fine. 
These requisites our paper makers will in future 
supply us with, and the Pictorial will conse- 
quently look far better than in volume first. 

By aclose inspection of our illustrations, it 
will be seen that we are greatly improving in 
this department. Our artists have learned what 
we want, and our engravers are from among the 
best practical men in the business, so that the 
pictorial department of the Companion will be 
very perfect and beautiful hereafter. 

In short, we are keeping our promise to our 
readers and the public, by giving them the most 
perfect paper of its kind ever issued from the 


press. 


PRICE OF OUR PAPER. 

After the experience of publishing an entire 
volume of the Pictorial, we find it impossible to 
afford the paper at the price which we have 
heretofore issued it. It has actually cost us 
more than we have received for it in the volume 
just closed, and as we greatly enhance its value 
in the new volume, and print it on much finer 
paper, and at much more cost, it will at once be 
seen that we shall give our subscribers their 
money’s worth. Therefore the terms of the 
Companion will in future be $2 per volume, 
there being two volumes to the year, or $4 per 
annum. Single numbers can be obtained as 
heretofore at all the periodical depots through- 
out the country for ten cents per copy. We can 
no longer receive clubs at reduced rates, and 
shall be obliged henceforth to receive no sub- 
scription at a less price than the above terms. 
We will thank any one to compare our paper 
with any one of the European Pictorials, and 
they will see that this paper is more valuable in 
every respect, more beautiful in texture, and 
more interesting in the character of its pictorial 
department, and yet the English, French and 
German pictorials cost nearly three times the 
above terms charged for the Drawing-Room 
Companion. Our motto will still be “excel- 
sior,” and we shall be ever improving the paper, 
as art and knowledge improve, and the sample 
which we offer in t)e present number is good 
evidence of what may be expected. We feel 
perfect confidence that the public will sustain 
our enterprise as liberally as heretofore, and if 
any one doubts the cheapness of the terms above 
offered, let him call the best experience to his 
aid, and calculate the cost of such a paper as we 
publish herewith. It is alone the immense edi- 
tion that we print that enables us to afford it 
even at the prices above enumerated. The 
present volume will form a most faultless and 
elegant book for binding, and to secure it com- 
plete persons desiring to do so should subscribe 
at once. 


Boston Atmanac.—This excellent little an- 
nual has been laid upon our table by the pub- 
lishers, Damrell & Moore, and is as full of valu- 
able current information as ever. There is an 
immense amount of useful knowledge comprised 
within its covers, and the book is just the right 
size for convenience and a pocket companion. 


To Woop EnGravers.—We are in want of 


a few more experienced hands well acquainted 
with the business of fine wood engraving, who 
can find constant employment, by applying at 
our office. 


Ominovus.—There are rumors of another se- 
cret Cuban expedition, and that a large amount 
of money is subscribed to it. The operations of 
the’expeditionists must be very secret. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. William P. Leavitt 
to Miss Caroline 8. Fisher. 
By Rev. Phineas Stow, Mr. George Rines to Miss Helen 
Johnson. 
By Rev. Mr. Howe, Dr. Elijah F. Whitman to Miss 
Martha Reed. 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Ira Potter to Miss Lorana 
Spaulding. 
By Kev. Dr. Church, Mr. William Pratt to Miss Lucretia 
E. Keith, both of Bridgewater. 
At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Blain, Mr. Richard H. Aus 
tin to Miss Elizabeth A. Hall, both of Salem. 
At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Warner, Mr. Horatio James to 
Miss Caroline J. Mansfield. of Boston. 
At Brighton, by Kev. Mr. Whitney, Daniel P. Mana, 
Esq.. of Newton, to Miss Harriet E. Bre 
At Gloucester, Mr. Joseph N. Bears to Miss Henrietta 7 
Dench. 
At Anisquam, Mr. Gorham Woodbury to Miss Mary 
Sargent. 
At Barnstable, by Rev. Mr. Hinckley, Mr. Thomas C. 
Swift of Wareham, to Miss Lucy 'T. Perry of Yarmouth. 
At Osterville, by Kev. Mr. Wakefield, Capt. Zenas Weeks 
to Mrs. Minerva W. Cahoon. 
At Springfield, Mr. Leverett Brown of Blanford, to Miss 
Mary W. Gorham of Norwich. 
At Portsmouth, N. H., by Rev. Dr. Burroughs, Mr. Rob- 
ert Il. Eddy, of Boston, to Miss Annie G. Pickering. 
At South Windsor, Ct., Rev. James Brown Thornton, 
Jr., of Searboro’, Me., to Miss Kathleen W. Stoughton. 


In this city, Mr. Converse Hill, 30; Mr. Charles Brid 
67; Mr. John Holland, 64; Mrs. Frances A. Studley, 
Mr. William Owens, 20. 

At South Boston, Elizabeth L., daughter of Hiram 
Wentworth, 3. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary D. Croswell. 62; Mr. Everett 
S. Sweetser, 19. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Lucy Bedell, 33. Mr. Arnold W 
Coppenhagen, 75.. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Charles Hammatt, 67. 

At Medford, Mr. George Baker, 22 

At Canton, Mr. Elijah Bussey, 85. 

At Lynn, Mr. James Bowker, 23. 

At Salem, the venerable Nathaniel West, 96 ; Miss Susan 
Towne, 30. 

At Marblehead, Mr. Devereux D. Bartlett, 58. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Catherine Beckett, 74; (New Mills), 
Mr. James Carr, 90. 

At South Danvers, Mr. Luther 8. Munroe, 46. 

At Lawrence, Rev. George H. Clark. 

At Weymouth, Mr. Enos White, 48. 

At Billerica, Mr. J. Boardman Spalding, 19. 

At New York, Mr. Azel Skillings, 31. 

At the Isthmus, Mr. John D. Brag, ¢ of S. Boston, 23. 

On board steamship Golden Gate, Mr. D. McKeenan. 


A SPLENDIB PICTORIAL, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table eventsof the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Tt is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of oa 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. Im short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

{G> One copy of Tas FLAG oF ovr Unton, and one copy 
of the PicroriaL Drawine-Room CoMPANION, one year, 
for 35 00 

(G The Picrornta, Drawtne-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 

S. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 
8. RINGGOLD, 99 Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 


(GG Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE EMERALD RING: 
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THE MIDNIGHT WRECK. 


A TALE FOR NEW YEAR. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was New Year's eve. The moon, bright 
and beautiful, looked clearly down upon the 
snow-covered earth, and attended by her myriad 
retinue of stars, clad all things in a rich glitter- 
ing brilliance. The splendid rooms of the 
Ocean House, at Newport, were most magnifi- 
cently illuminated, and never had a more bril- 
liant assembly congregated there, than now 
graced the gorgeous halls upon this gay New 
Year’s eve. Mirth and joyousness reigned su- 
preme, and fairy fect tripped gaily to the sound 
of enchanting music, while light hearts beat 
quicker as soft eyes “looked love to eyes which 
spake again,” while nought seemed wanting to 
complete the happiness of all. 

Apart from the gay company, and half con- 
cealed by the shading folds of a magnificent 
curtain, stood two figures, so deeply engaged in 
conversation that they scarce heeded the merry 
assembly around them. One was a tall, fincly- 
formed young man, whose uncommonly hand- 
some countenance and brilliant dark eves were 
expressive of manly courage and a noble spirit. 
His companion was a slight, delicate young girl, 
whose fair hand was laid softly upon his arm, 
and her face was upturned confidingly to his. 
That face, my feeble pen cannot describe it, for 
it was most brilliantly beautiful—lovely beyond 
description. The softly gentle expression rest- 
ing upon the countenances of both told truly 
that they were lovers. 

“Dearest Evelyn,” half mournfully said the 
young man, “must it be that we now part, never 
to meet again ?” 

The young girl raised her soft dark eyes, 
dimmed by tears, to the face of her companion, 
and her only reply was a look of undying love. 
The silence was again broken by the young 
man. 

“ Evelyn,” said he, tenderly, “our hearts are 
too closely bound together to be thus separated. 
I love you deeply as it is in the power of man to 
love; and, in return for my heart, you have 
given me yours. Your father, determining that 
we shall never be united, intends now to part us, 
and take you, his only child, far away from our 
native land, to the stranger shore of France, 
hoping that absence will cure your true love. It 
is decided that you must, on the morrow, leave 
us for France. Dearest Evelyn, I cannot endure 
the thought that we must part forever. I have 
ascertained that another ship is soon to sail for 
the shore to which you and your father are now 
going, and in it I have determined to take pas- 
sage, and in France, dear Evelyn, I will meet 
you, if needful, in disguise. Your father must 
not know aught of it; but yet we may mect 
again, and be once more happy.” 

“ My own dear Alfred!” joyfully cried the fair 
girl, her tear-dimmed eyes now sparkling with 
hope and pleasure. “No words can express my 
gratitude to you for this. It will cheer me upon 
the dreary voyage, to think that I shall meet you 
once again. But can you do all this for me, 
dear Alfred ¢” 

“Do not ask me, Evelyn,” tenderly answered 
the lover. “I would peril my life for your hap- 
piness. Though I may first meet you in dis- 
guise, I trust your heart will tell you that it is 
no other than your ever true Alfred.” 

“You cannot disguise yourself successfully 
from the eyes of Evelyn Lessington,” answered 
the beautiful maiden; “ but take this,” she con- 
tinued, slipping from her finger a plain emerald 
ring, “ take this, that no one may deceive me by 
endeavoring to personate you. This ring, as 
you may perceive, is a curiously fashioned one, 
and I should know it at any time or place, or 
under any circumstances. Wear this, Alfred, 
for my sake; and wherever you meet me, show 
me this ring, and I will never doubt that it is 
Alfred Lesdon.” 

“For your sake, sweet Evelyn, I will wear it; 
and when my heart is sad, 1 will press to my 
lips this memorial of thee, and remember that I 
shall meet thee again.” 

“J must leave thee, dear Alfred, for I see my 
father is seeking to find me. We must part. 
But ere another New Year’s eve, we shall meet 
again, if life and hope are spared us. Till then, 


| let this emerald ring serve to remind you of 
Evelyn.” 

“T will keep it as a priceless treasure. We 
shall mect next on the soil of sunny France.” 

“T must leave thee, for my father will discoy- 
erus. Farewell, dearest Alfred !” 

“Farewell, my own Evelyn!” murmured the 
young and noble lover, as he pressed a parting 
kiss upon the Parian-white brow of the beauti- 
ful and trusting Evelyn Lessington. The next 
moment she was gone, and joining her father, 
she left the brilliant hall. 

For several moments, after she had departed, 
Alfred Lesdon stood wrapped in thought. He 
felt that he should again meet his adored Eve- 
lyn, and perhaps through the agency of the 
emerald ring ! 


CHAPTER II. 

A year had passed, and again it was New 
Year’s eve. But never had a wilder storm 
howled around the coast of France than was 
now raging. Not one star gleamed out from 
the heavily shading clouds, but all was one mass 
of thick impenetrable darkness, save when the 
brilliant lightning flashed gleamingly out, light- 
ing up the sublimely fearful scene with a more 
than noonday brilliancy. The hissing waves 
dashed and foamed against the craggy rocks of 
the shore of the peninsula upon which stood 
the town of Cherbourg, with a wildness al- 
most fearful. 

Sheltered by a huge overhanging rock, upon 
the point where the waves broke the fiercest, was 
a dark crouching figure, which, at first sight, 
would have been taken for a portion of the rock, 
but which was, in reality, a young man. As oc- 
casionally the lightning gleamed over the dark 
foaming ocean, he would start up and gaze far 
over the raging mass of waters; then, as if dis- 
appointed, sink back again, and bury his face in 
his hands. 

“QO, Evelyn, Evelyn!” he murmured, half 
aloud, “can it be that I have bid thee farewell 
forever! Last New Year's eve, with the light 
of hope in thine eyes, thou didst say that we 
should meet again cre now! I was then with- 
out a fortune or a name, and with no friends 
save thee. Now, I am surrounded with adoring 
flatterers, revel in wealth and splendor, and all 
the honors a proud nation can give, are bestow- 
ed upon me. But with all this, I am weary and 
unhappy ; for she—my adored and still beloved 
Evelyn, is—I know not where !” 

Thus he mused, regardless of the fierceness 
of the storm, and communing only with his 
disturbed thoughts. At length, the midnight 
bell tolled heavily over the dark waters, yet the 
storm had not abated. The young stranger 
sprang to his feet, and as the lightning flashed 
out, gazed once more over the ocean. But he 
turned away disappointed. 

“T shall never see her more!” he murmured ; 
“T shall hope no longer! A strange fancy had 
taken possession of me, that on this New Year's 
eve I should again meet my Evelyn. But it is 
now midnight—she will not come. This,” he 
continued, taking from his bosom a small eme- 
rald ring, and pressing it to his lips, “is her 
last gift, and I will prize it for her sake, as well 
as for the priceless service it has done me. It is 
now my only treasure. She has— Good heav- 
ens! what was that /” 

As he spoke these last words, he turned in the 
direction of the ocean, and endeavored to pierce 
the thick darkness with his straining eyes, at the 
same time listening attentively. Again, over 
the dark waves, came that faint, yet heart-thrill 
ing sound, heard above the wild roar of the 
tempest. It was the firing of a gun for help from 
some ill-fated vessel, which was nearing the all- 
devouring breakers. Suddenly a flash of light- 


ning gleamed over the scene, and disclosed to 
| the astonished eyes of the young man a large 
| but dismasted and helpless vessel. As he well 
| knew the rocky path to the beach, it was but the 
| work of a moment to descend it, even in that 
thick darkness. The sound of the gun again 
came over the waters, but this time nearer and 
clearer than before. The ship was rapidly ap- 
proaching the breakers ! 

“O,my God, must they perish!” cried the 
young man, clasping his hands in mute suppli- 
cation. Yet he could do nought for them ; there 
was no human habitation for many miles, and 
what could his single arm accomplish for them 
in that storm and darkness ? 

Once more the vivid lightning gleamed out 
from the dark heavens, and revealed all—the 
dismasted vessel, the storm-tossed ocean, and the 


roaring, foaming breakers—to the straining eves 
of the young man. The next moment a crash- 
ing sound was heard; a death-cry, so wild and 
despairing that it touched the inmost soul, rose 
above the roaring of the storm, and most of the 
crew of that ill-fated vessel stood in the presence 
of their final Judge! The strained nerves of 
the one who had so anxiously listened to it all, 
could no longer bear the fearful excitement, and 
he fell upon the ground insensible. 

How long he lay there, he knew not; but 
when he again awoke to consciousness the storm 
had passed away, the stars were shining faintly 
down upon him, and the rosy gleam of morn 
had just begun to light up the east. As he 
arose and gazed around him, a sight met his 
eyes that sickened his very soul. All around 
lay bodies that had been washed upon the shore 


by the surges, dead, bruised and disfigured, the 
results of that midnight wreck. He approached 
the nearest body, which was that of a female, 
and drew aside the veil of dark, damp hair from 
the features. But why did he thus start back, 
and gaze with such a strange expression upon 
that pale and lifeless countenance ? 

“Father in heaven, it is Hvelyn!” he cried, in 
a thrilling voice, as he sprang forward and caught 
the light form of the lifeless maiden in his arms. 
In a few moments he had reached the extremity 
of the rocky path, and walked more swiftly on, 
bearing the light form in his arms. For hours 
he toiled on, and at length reached the cottage 
of a peasant, where all possible means to resus- 
citate the lifeless body were used, though with- 
out success for some time. At length she un- 
closed her eyes and gazed around, and as they 
fell upon the countenance of the young man, 
who bent so anxiously over her, the words * Al- 
fred,” * Evelyn,” were pronounced, and in an 
instant the two long separated lovers were lock- 
ed in each other’s arms. It is almost needless 
to inform the reader that they were Alfred Les- 
don and Evelyn Lessington. Though we cannot 
attempt to describe their meeting, we will listen 
to a conversation which took place between them 
a few hours afterwards. 

* Evelyn,” said the young man, as he sat hold- 
ing the hand of the rescued lady, * where did 
you obtain that emerald ring you gave me when 
we parted at the Ocean House, in Newport, on 
New Year's eve, now a year since ¢”’ ; 

“ A foreigner gave it me some time before, 
and as it was of peculiar construction, I present- 
ed it to you.” 

* Evelyn, that ring has been the means of 
bringing me a name and fortune !” 

“Impossible, Alfred !” 

“Tt is no less true, dearest. I will tell you all 
in the briefest possible manner. I was one day 
walking in the Champs Elysees with an elderly 
gentleman, when my companion suddenly dis- 
covered that emerald ring, which I wore upon 
one of my fingers. He said it was the signet- 
ring of a noble family, whose title was now with- 
out an heir, the only son of the late duke having 
been stolen away in his infancy. He then look- 
ed earnestly at me for a few moments, and say- 
ing: ‘Follow me, young man, and you may 
learn something of importance, led the way to 
a splendid mansion in the very heart of the city. 
He there examined several papers, and asked 
me many questions, to all of which I answered 
promptly. He then heartily grasped my hand, 
and said: ‘There is no doubt, my dear young 
friend, that vou are the true Duke d’Etress, the 
only child of the late proprictor of this mansion, 
and the sole heir to all his immense estates, and 
that ring which you wear is the signet-ring of 
your family! A few days after, 1 found that 
they had learned all my former history, and that 
I was indeed one of the highest-born nobles in 
France. And for three months, I have been the 
lion of Paris, and known by my true name and 
tithe—Duke Louis d’Etress !” 

‘ This change in your fortune makes me hap- 
py for your sake. And had it not been for the 
sickness and death of my father, which so long 
detained me, I should have known it long ago. 
But you will not now wed humble Evelyn Les- 
sington.” 

A look of unutterable love was his only reply. 

A few evenings after, the noble mansion of 
the duke was brilliantly illuminated, and in the 
presence of a noble and highborn assembly, the 
happy Duke d’Etress led to the altar the beauti- 
ful Evelyn Lessington as his bride. 

Never will either the duke or his duchess for- 
get the thrilling scene of the Midnight Wreck, or 
consider, as a mere trifling ornament, the /me- 
rald Ring! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
FLOWERS, 


BY SUSAN BLAISDELL, 
Flowers! ye have bowed your gentle heads 
To the freezing north wind’s breath ; 
Ye have vanished in your loveliness, 
Before the hand of death. 
The places once so full of life, 
With your beauty and your bloom, 
Are yielding now to dark decay, 
Enwrapt in silent gloom. 


I hailed your coming with delight, 
When the winter months had fled, 

And the wild wood echoed once again 
To my light and joyous tread. 

When the streamlet leaped from its icy chains, 
And laughed once more in glee, 

And the scented breath of your glowing leaves 
Stole forth to welcome me. 


Ye were sweet! how sweet! in the summer-time, 
When ye decked the smiling earth, 

And a thousand rainbow-tinted buds 
Each morning sprung to birth. 

T sought your haunts at the noontide hour, 
To rest in the cool, sweet shade, 

When the airy sound of the zephyr’s wings 
Through your quivering branches played. 


Sweet flowers! ye came to bless the earth, 
From the golden realms of heaven ; 
The lavish work of angels’ hands, 
Your treasures have been given. 
Long ye have smiled upon us here, 
Till autumn breathed decay ; 
And with the summer's fleeting life, 
Your beauty passed away. 


Bright flowers! the earth seems drear and lone, 
Where once your smiles were seen ; 

And the wintry sunlight coldly falls 
On woods no longer green ; 

But the joyous spring must come again, 
With its fleeting, passing hours ; 

And heaven to earth once more will bring 
The glowing gift of flowers. 

Boston, Mass., January, 1852. 


STRANGE NOISES, 


Lieut. Joseph White, of the U. S. Navy, in 
his * Voyage to Cochin-China,” describes a cu- 
rious aquatic concert which he heard while sail- 
ing up the Don-nai river. His ears, he says, 
were saluted by a variety of sounds, resembling 
the deep bass of an organ, accompanied by the 
hollow, guttural chant of the bull-frog, the heavy 
chimes of a bell, and the tones which imagina- 
tion would give to an enormous Jew’s-harp. 
This combination produced a thrilling sensation 
on the nerves, and as he and his companions 
fancied, a tremulous motion in the vessel. Anx- 
ious to discover the cause of this gratuitous 
concert, he went into the cabin, where he soon 
perceived that the sounds proceeded from the 
bottom of the vessel. Ina few moments after, 
having commenced at the stern of the vessel, 
the music became general throughout the whole 
length of the keel. On inquiring of the linguist 
on board respecting the cause of his admiration, 
Mr. White was informed that the harmony pro- 
ceeded from a shoal of fishes, of a flat oval form, 
like a flounder, which, by a certain conforma- 
tion of the mouth, possess the power of adhe- 
sion to other objects in a wonderful degree ; and 
that they were peculiar to that river. But, 
whether the sounds were produced by any par- 
ticular construction of the sonorific organs, or 
by spasmodic vibrations of the body, the lin- 
guist was ignorant.—Literary American. 


MELANCHOLY. 


Last Monday, a German lady, about sixty 
years of age, direct from Germany, arrived at 
the canal landing, on La Salle street, in this 
place, on the packet. Her health was feeble, 
and as she desired to stop here, she was assisted 
in getting off the boat and conducted to Mr. 
Pick’s hotel. On entering the sitting-room, she 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly found herself 
face to face with her only daughter, whom she 
had not seen for a number of. years, and to see 
whom she had made her journey to this country. 
Each recognized the other, and with ecstatic joy, 
folded each other in their arms. The mother 
gave utterance to a few expressions of love and 
affection for her child, and then swooned away. 
She was placed upon a bed, and all means were 
used to restore her to consciousness, but all in 
vain. The spirit had departed—she was dead ! 

Ottawa Free Trader. 


OMNIBUs TALK. 


Every one must have noticed, some time or 
other, the strange jumble of conversation—the 
articulate ollapodrids—the Babel of tongues, 
which fill a crowded omnibus, as it rumbles 
heavily on its way. The noise of the streets— 
the rattle of the wheels—the thousand discords 
which attend it, compel you, if you wish to ad-, 
dress your neighbor, to scream your words in 
painfully high notes, and to exert your pulmon- 
ary powers in a very unpleasant manner. And 
yet we have known love scenes to be enacted in 
an omnibus—declarations to be made—hearts 
lost and won, and some of the funniest episodes 
in the serio-comic drama of life, represented. 
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GLEASOMWS YIGTURIAL Gold 


SOLIDIFIED MILK. 

A few cakes of the newly invented solidified 
milk, says the Home Journal, have found their 
way to this country. The article resembles, in 
color, consistency, weight and feel, cakes of pale 
yellow soap. One pound, grated into boiling 
water, will make several gallons of very good 
milk. It is warranted to keep any number of 
years. Price, in England, one dollar per pound. 
It is not yet, we believe, for sale here. A friend, 
however, whom curiosity led to import a small 
quantity, has tried it, and assures us that it is all 
that it claims to be—*‘a real blessing to mothers” 


and mariners. 


Kossutn’s ELoquexce.—A London paper 
thus speaks of the wonderful Hungarian: “ Te 
has stamped himself as by far the greatest orator 
of the day—the practical, far-sighted Peel, the 
noble Mazzini, the unadorned Cobden, the ac- 
complished Macaulay, the cunning Thiers, the 
astute Webster, the poetic Victor Hugo, the 
statesmanlike Clay,—all lack, severally, many 
qualities which Kossuth, as an orator, combines. 
He is a man to speak to nations.” 


Errecr or ExcireMentT.—At a fire in Nat- 
chez, lately, a negro boy carried out of the burn- 
ing building unasei sted, and without apparent dif- 
ficulty,a large and heavy foundry pattern. When 
undertaken, the next day, to remove it to a safe 
place, it was found that so far from being able to 
lift it, he could hardly raise one end. It took four 
stout men to raise and carry the pattern back, 
which the boy, under the excitement of the mo- 
ment, had carried by his own unassisted strength. 


How to po 17.—To be a woman of fashion 
is one of the easiest things in the world; a late 
writer thus describes it: Buy everything you 
don’t want, pay for nothing you buy ; smile on all 
mankind but your husband; be happy every- 
where but at home; hate the country; adore 
Paris; neglect your children; nurse a lap dog; 
and go to church every time you get a new 


shawl. 


Tue Resvuvt or nis Misston.—During Fa- 
ther Mathew’s stay in America, he visited twen- 
ty-five States, advocated temperance in three 
hundred towns and cities, travelled thirty-seven 
thousand miles, and administered the pledge to 
six hundred thousand persons. 


ENLARGEMENT.—The Albion, one of our best 
hotels, is enlarging its capabilities. Major Bar- 
ton has leased the Pavilion, and intends to con- 
nect the houses by means of corridors. Under 
such a head, the whole will make an ample 
establishment. 


Anrtistic.—At the exhibition at the Boston 
Athenwum may be seen a beautiful landscape 
painted on the spot, *‘Tusculum, near Rome,” 
by Miss Sarah Clarke, who, after remaining 
nearly two years in Italy, has recently returned 
to her native place. 


HounGary.—In Hungary it is said the passive 
resistance of the people assumes every day a 
more serious and determined aspect, and the 
peril of a rising in Italy is also admitted even by 
the Viennese Cabinet to be greater than at any 
former period. 


Sometimes.—Marriage, remarks Dr. Bees- 
wax, on the day that the honey moon set, is a 
sort of gate through which a lover passes, leay- 
ing his enchanted regions, and returns to earth. 


InTERESTING.—An emerald mine has been 
discovered in an island in the Red Sea, which 
presents the appearance of having been worked 
by the ancients. 


A Waryinc.—A man in Providence, R. L, 
has suffered severely of late with delirium tre- 
mens, which was produced by the immoderate 
use of cigars. 


Jenerovs.—On Thanksgiving day, Mr. Levi 
A. Ward, of Rochester, sent to the orphans of 
that city a chicken pie which weighed two hun- 
dred pounds! 


Imprortant.—The mayor and aldermen have 
taken measures to memorialize Congress on the 
subject of Boston harbor. 


Pavrers.—The city is supporting 616 pau- 
pers at the Deer Island Hospital. 


Wanside Gatherings. 

Kossuth is a Protestant. 

Kossuth is five feet eight inches in height. 

The Hungarian flag is a tri-color of green, 
white and red. 

Gen. Belknap, of the U. S. Army, died on the 
10th ult., in Texas. 


The cholera is prevailing among the Indians 

on the upper Missouri. 
idward Gifford, formerly from New Bedford, 
was murdered near Dennieville, California. 

Mrs. Jemima Ridlon recently died in Limer- 
ick, Me., aged 99 years and 4 months. 

Frederic Town, of Boston, was killed at Sa- 
cramento City, by a fall from his horse. 

The steamboat men are about to organize a 
temperance society in Cincinnati. 

The ice harvest has been commenced by Mr. 
Tudor, upon his artificial lake situated in Cam- 
bridge. 

Jenny Lind’s last concert in America is an- 
nounced to take place in New York on the 12th 
of January. 

Two thousand four hundred emigrants, Ger- 
man and Irish, passed St. Louis quarantine last 
month. 

John Ryan, charged with the murder of Pat- 
rick Rafferty, has been convicted at Greensburg 
of manslaughter. 

Do drinkers know that one half of the liquors 
guzzled in this city are filled with poisonous 
compounds ! 

The total value of deposits at the New Orleans 
Mint during November was $1,079,000, and coin- 
age $506,000. 

A steamboat is now being built in Cincinnati, 
to be named in honor of the great Hungarian— 
Kossuth. 

The New York Mirror says Lola Montes 
comes to us a repentant Magdalen, and let * him 
who is without sin, cast the first stone.” 

J. S. Hester, a member of the Indiana State 
Senate, has been indicted and arrested for forg- 
ing paper to obtain land warrants. 

A State Colonization Society has been formed 
in Alabama, for the purpose of aiding free color- 


| ed people to emigrate to Liberia. 


H. B. Conklin was exeented at Utica, for 
arson. He traced his ruin to saloon tippling, 
and exhorted all to temperance. 


A bill has been introduced into the Senate of | 


Kentucky to suppress the practice of carrying 
concealed weapons. 

Accounts from Havana state that the sub- 
scriptions in behalf of the families of those who 
fell during the late invasion amount to $215,000. 

The Governor General in Council has given 
authority to the bank of Upper Canada for one 
year to import $20,000 worth of copper coin. 

Andrew Meary, about 45 years of age, left 
Indian Orchard last week for Springfield, and 
was found next morning dead. 

Mr. Elias Kimball, formerly of Salem, had 
his arm broken on Wednesday week, by being 
caught by a belt in a veneer mill at Yarmouth, 
Maine 

As in a letter. if the paper is small and we 
have much to write, we write closer, so let us 
learn to economize and improve the remaining 
moments of life. 

Jared Ackroyd, tried at Springfield for an ag- 
gravated assault upon Laura D. Tanner, was 
sentenced to eight years in the state prison—five 
days solitary. 

The Clearspring Md. Whig states that wild 
turkeys, squirrels and partridges, are more nu- 
merous this season than they have been known 
to be for several years. 

Leicester Peters, confined in the jail at Brad- 
ford, Pa., charged with murder, committed sui- 
cide by severing the femoral artery in the left 
thigh with a case knife. 

The project to annex the Sandwich Islands to 
the United States, it is said, will be urged upon 
Congress at its present session. Senator Gwinn 
from California is active in its favor. 

The amount of American tonnage which en- 
tered British ports in Oct., 1851, was 81,744; in 
Oct., 1850, it amounted to 59,080; in 1849, it 
was 33,520. 

The jury in the case of Beardsley of Ohio, 
against ‘Tappan of New York, for a malicious 
libel in reference to plaintiff's mercantile posi- 
tion, rendered a verdict of $10,000 damages. 

It is said that McCormick will receive more 
benefit from the notoriety given to his inven- 
tion, than any other individual or invention. 
He has been offered for the European right 
£50,000. 

The President's message was received in Ha- 
vana on the 9th, and the principal points rela- 
tive to foreign affairs and the last expedition to 
Cuba had been generally approved by the news- 
papers of the island. 

In Providence, Jeremiah Munroe was brought 
before Court for selling liquor. When asked to 
plead, he commenced cursing and swearing, for 
which he was fined $5 and costs—then $20 and 
costs for selling liquor. 

Gov. Briggs, Dr. Todd, Julius Rockwell, Rev. 
Mr. Harris, and others, attended a meeting at 
Pittsfield, very recently, to discuss the Maine 
Liquor Law, and appoint delegates to the ap- 
proaching Berkshire County Temperance Con- 
vention. The * Maine Law” will be the law of 
this State, next vear, without a doubt. 


| 


Miscellany. 


A new dock, having an area of ten acres, has 
been opened at Southampton. 

Hackett was soon to appear at Haymarket 
Theatre, London, at last accounts. 

Lord John Russell, it is said, contemplates 
proposing a considerable increase in the number 
of English bishops. 

One of the crack jockeys of the English race- 
courses is “Young Joe Rogers,” who is only 
eight years old. 

A treaty for the suppression of literary piracy 
has been actually signed between Great Britain 
and France. 

The book-case which the queen of England is 
about to present to the emperor of Austria, is 
valued at $50,000. 

A ball is to be given within the palace of 
glass, the protits of which are to be handed over 
to the London hospitals. 

A silver penny of Hardicanute, A. D. 1040, 
has been found at Edington, Yorkshire, and is 
in the possession of Mr. Julian. 

A beautiful bronze statue of Rembrandt has 
been cast at the Hague, sixteen feet high, to be 
erected in Amsterdam, where the great artist 
died. 

Robinson Crusoe, Franklin's works, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, are pronounced danger- 
ous by the Bishop of Lucca, and prohibited by 
the Diocese. 

The present society of America is called by a 
French writer, a * temporary barbarism,” through 
which we are passing to a kind of civilization 
hitherto unknown. 

The famous old Westminster Bridge over the 
Thames is to be removed, and a magnificent 
structure erected in its stead, to accord with the 
increasing splendor of the neighborhood. 

The average weekly number of deaths in Lon- 
don is about one thousand; of births, fourteen 
hundred. In New York, last week, the deaths 
were three hundred and seventy-five; in Boston 
only sixty-seven. 

Mr. Walsh writes from Paris that “ Extrava- 
gance in dress, as I have heretofore had occasion 
to mention, never was so great under royalty as 
since we have lived in a republic. There are 
fabries in silks and satins as high as twenty, 
thirty and forty dollars the yard.” 

Mr. Ralph Steel, of Newcastle, England, has 
invented a saw capable of sawing timber in any 
shape for ship’s use—either ship knees or ship 
timber of any description. The saw, at the 
same time that it is capable of cutting timber to 
any shape, can also be applied to cutting straight. 


Sands of Gold. 


— Catch the bear before you sell his skin. 

—Pride costs as much as hunger, thirst and 
cold. 

—Imputations, however unjust, sully, if 
they do not stain a character. 

—Fine sense and exalted sense are not half 
so valuable as common sense. 

— There are a few women whose merits do 
not last longer than their beauty. 

— Never scoff at religion; it is not only the 
proof of a wicked heart, but low breeding. 

— Be not niggardly of what costs thee noth- 
ing—as courtesy, counsel and countenance. 

—Men and actions, like objects of sight, 
have their points of perspective ; some must be 
seen at a great distance. 

— The faults of the world can only be learn- 
ed by a long acquaintance with it, and by suffer- 
ing from that acquaintance. 

— One of the many penalties we pay for 
longevity is the loss of those who have been 


| dear to us in our pilgrimage. 


— The darkest and most contemptible igno- 
rance is that of not knowing one’s self; and that 
all we have and all we excel in is the gift of God. 

— A man has no more right to say an un- 
civil thing, than to act one; no more right to 
say a rude thing to another, than to knock him 
down. 

——A man should never be ashamed to own 

he has been in the wrong, which is but saying, in 
other words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday.— Pope. 
There is something charming in nature 
and rural life. It is so natural, so pure, so un- 
alloyed by the manceuvering, the hypocrisy, the 
turmoil of social existence. 

——Knowledge may slumber in the memory, 
but it never dies; it is like the dormouse in the 
ivied tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, but 
awakes with the warm breath of spring. 

It was a saying of the Emperor Marcus, 
which may be mentioned with the highest appro- 
bation, that he would not endure to live one day 
in the world, if he did not believe it to be urder 
the government of Providence. 

The first time M. de Cassaubon came 
into the Sorbonne, they said to him, “ Here is a 
hall where they have been disputing for four 
hundred years.” He said “What have they 
decided ?” 

Do all in your power to teach your chil- 
dren self-government. If a child is passionate, 
teach him by patient and gentle means to curb 
his temper. If he is greedy, cultivate liberality 
in him. If he is selfish, promote generosity. 


Joker's Olio. 


The Fluid Extract of Apples is advertised for 
sale in Bangor. 

No professional man lives so much from hand 
to mouth as a dentist. 

“Tis false,” as the girl said when her lover 
told her she had beautiful hair. 

How much more pleasant it is to pay our ad- 
dresses than our debts. 


“A smart, young, active Bloomer,” formerly 
a lady’s maid, advertises in Punch for the situa- 
tion of “ tigress.” 

“Jim, how does the thermometer stand to- 
day?” “ Ours stands on the mantel-piece, right 
agin the plastering.” 

If you wish to keep on the right side of a 
mother, flatter her children, and our word for it, 
she will say that you are a very sensible man. 


The man who “had as lief hear thunder as 
Jenny Lind’s singing,’ was lately seen regaling 
himself on fried brimstone and onion juice. 

_ To hide money from a loafer, you must put it 
in his pocket—that would be the last place he 
would think of looking for such an article. 


“ Did you ever know such a mechanical ge- 
nius as my son?” said an old lady. “He has 
made a fiddle all out of his own head, and he 
had wood enough for another.” 

There is a man who says he has been at even- 
ing parties out West, where the boys and girls 
hug so hard that their sides cave in. He has 
had many of his own ribs broken in that way. 

An old sea captain used to say he didn’t care 
how he dressed, when abroad, “ because nobody 
knew him.” And he didn’t care how he dressed 
when at home, “ because every body knew him.” 

A man made application for insurance on a 
building situated in a village where there was no 
fire engine. In answer to the question, “ What 
are the facilities for extinguishing fires?” he 
wrote “ Jt rains sometimes.” 

“ Boy, where did you learn to dive ?” inquired 
an old gentleman of a small boy, one day last 
August, who was diving after pennies. near 
Central Wharf. “O, I didn’t have to learn,” 
replied the boy, “ I knew it before.” 

A ruined debtor having done his utmost to 
satisfy his creditors, said to them, “ Gentlemen. 
I have been extremely perplexed till now how 
to satisfy you; but having done my utmost en- 
deavor, I shall leave you to satisfy yourselves.” 

“ EB. Pluribus Unum,” said John Bull to Jona- 
than as he stood gaping at the flag floating from 
the Custom House, a few days since, “ what on 
earth does that mean?” “ Why,” said Jonathan, 
“ that’s our country’s motto, and means, that we 
are floating to glory.” John was satisfied. 

A shrewd farmer in the Vermont Legislature 
declined answering the speech of a member who 
was remarkable for nothing but his pngnacious 
impudence and self-conceit, thus : “ Mr. Speak- 
er, I can’t reply to that ‘ere speech, for it al- 
ways wrenches me terribly to kick at nothing.” 

They have got a man in France with such 
fiery eyes, that he lets himself out at a high 
price, in late vineyards to help them ripen the 
grapes. This reminds us of the redfaced man 
in Maine, who goes over the tomato patches, for 
the purpose of bringing them to their color in 
season. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLaq is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 

t intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly enguged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our | lreds of th ls of readers an 


PAIPIER, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubseriber,one year, - - - - - 
3 subscribers, 

16 “ “ . . 


One copy of the or our Untoy, and one 
copy of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room Companion, one 
year, for - - 

(> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasteis are requested to act as agen 
and form clubs, on the above terms. —_ 

*,* AU orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF OUR Union. 

*,* The FiaG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
four ceuts per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND i’kopRizTor, Boston, Mass. 
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16 SLEASONWS PICTORIAL SRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


QUEEN MARY’S HARP. 

This royal harp had in front of the upper arm the queen's 
portrait and the arms of Scotland, both in gold. On the right 
side, which is the view given in the annexed plate, in the circular 
space, near the upper end of the fore-arm, was placed a jewel of 
considerable value, and on the opposite side, in a similar circular 
space, was fixed another precious stone; of all which it was de- 
eyoiled in the Rebellion. 1745. 


+ 


THE DOG “TINY,” IN THE LATE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Among the curiosities of Taxidermy in the Great Exhibition three inches; and it has been described as * the smallest dog in 
was the Terrier, which we here engrave of life-size. It bore the the world.” The mother is a thorough bred English terrier, a 
HARP OF MARY QUEEN OF scorTs. appropriate name of “Tiny ;” its length being litte more than _ little picture in herself. It was exhibited by Lady Maclaine. 


| | EDITORIAL BANQUET. the doors were opened. The seats had been the guests was escorted by Mr. Bryant, to the Grekench, M. Guyurman, Charles King, Mr 
} The view presented herewith is a representa- chosen beforehand, and no difficulty was experi- seat provided for him. Mr. Bryant presided; Brace, George Bancroft, and Mr. Goldmark of 
tion by our artist of the late editorial banquet enced in finding places, every plate having the on his right sat Kossuth, on his left was Mayor Vienna. In other parts of the room were Prof. 
| given at the Astor House to Louis Kossuth. guest’s name upon it. At 6 1-4 o’clock, M. Kingsland. At the same table were M. Pulszky, McClintock, M. H. Grinnell, Simeon Draper, 
The company assembled early, and at 6 o’clock. Kossuth was announced, and amid the cheers of Col. Bethlen, Col. Thacz, Capt. Nemeth, Capt. and other eminent gentlemen. 


EDITORIAL BANQUET IN NEW YORK, IN HONOR OF M. KOSSUTIL. 
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